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In Year Just Past Production Only 13 per Cent 
Less Than It Was in 1923 


through a terribly depressed year for coal min- 

ing. But really the production figures do not 
suggest any such expression. The natural instinct is 
to exaggerate a condition, which after all is not so bad 
as has been generally asserted. The falling off in total 
coal tonnage (anthracite and bituminous) has been 
about 18.4 per cent at most and perhaps, if the pre- 
liminary estimates of the U. S. Geological Survey are 
no closer than in 19238, only 12.4. It is a difficult 
matter to arrive at an exact estimate of the actual pro- 
duction in advance of the full returns. In comparing 
1924 with 1923 it must be remembered that 1923 was a 
comparatively good year, only ex- 
ceeded in its tonnage by 1918 and 
1920 and scarcely at all by the latter. 
Consequently the wailing which we 
have heard has been due largely to 
the shift in tonnage from union to 
non-union fields and to the low price 
for the product. 

Compare the condition of the coal 
industry with that of iron. The pig- 
iron output in 1924 fell off 23 per 
cent or nearly twice as much as the 
coal output and the. steel-ingot pro- 
duction declined 164 per cent. As 
steel enters into most industries the 
falling off in pig iron and ingots is 
symptomatic of a grievous business 
condition from which coal was partly 
protected. The public must buy coal 
for heating and lighting purposes 
however poor business may be, and 
consequently the coal industry does 
not slump as badly as those which are 
not of such an essential character. 
Yet to judge by somewhat general 
comment it would appear that the 
coal market fluctuates in its annual 
demands more than any other. It is, however, not so. 
Instead it should be regarded as unusually stable. 

Though the tonnage declined only a relatively small 
percentage the bunching of the output at the beginning 
and end of the year and at non-union mines with good 
railroad facilities made the year appear at least to the 
union mines one of profound depression. This impres- 
sion was heightened by the low price at which the 
mine product was at all times sold. In the past ap- 
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ditions to stocks. 


proximately 60 per cent of the total output has come 
from the union fields and the rest from the non-union. 





PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


In this diagram the solid bars repre- 
sent production of bituminous coal by 
The dotted line is con- 
It is not carried to 1924 
because the stocks of coal on hand in 
that year were not taken after Sept. 1 
and so the consumption of a large part 
of the year was not obtainable. In but 
three years—1919, 1922 and 1924—was 
production less than consumption. In 
1917, 1918 and 1923, all years of large 
production, there were substantial ad- 


This year it has been the non-union fields that have 
produced the 60 per cent and the union fields the rest 
of the tonnage. 

Union operators are beginning to wonder how long 
the mine workers are likely to persevere in upholding 
a contract that brings them only idleness and destitu- 
tion. True, the workman’s respect for the Jacksonville 
agreement is not unnatural for he sees that competition 
has in the non-union field resulted in the payment of 
extremely low wages and argues that some such out- 
come will follow in union fields if the union becomes 
complaisant or is swept out of existence. But in that 
he is quite grievously at fault, though not without some 

specious justification. If he would 
avoid his misfortune he can assure 
himself against it by continuing in 
his organization and voting for a 
generous, but not an impoverishing, 
wage reduction. But even if he breaks 
with the union and severally effects 
new and temporary arrangements 
with his employers, it is not likely 
that with the present activity of the 
other industries in union regions the 
operators would be able to make dras- 
tic reductions. 

The need for men would be bal- 

anced against the advantage to be 
gained by lower wages. A lure of a 
good wage would be needed to bring 
men back from the regions to which 
they have migrated and from indus- 
tries in which to a degree they have 
become accustomed. Furthermore the 
operators in the non-union fields in 
-Pennsylvania, where other work is 
available, never have found it feasible, 
since 1893, to cut wages to the lowest 
levels. With increasing activity in all 
lines of business, conditions cannot be 
such as to cause reduction of the present wage scale 
below a level advantageous to the mine worker. 

Furthermore in the endeavor to keep working in 
non-union regions the wages of non-union men could 
not be greatly reduced. In some sections already the 
day workers must put in 24 days of work to get equal 
pay with the men in the union fields who work one day. 
Consequently they must work quite steadily or they 
will not receive a subsistence wage. The effect of a 
wage reduction in union fields or in what are now so 
denominated will be to divert some tonnage from non- 
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union fields, destroy the continuity of operation in 
those regions and so make almost inevitable an increase 
in wage to non-union employees. 

A competition in wage reduction is a distressing way 
to obtain business and profits, but no evidence can be 
found that, even if the union should dissolve, any such 
action would result. Some time ago the casuists argued 
whether it. was an obligation to keep a pledge to an- 
other party which both parties found oppressive. The 
operators and miners are faced with just that problem. 
The Jacksonville agreement suits neither, and they 
would be ill-advised to maintain in operation a contract 
that injures them both and is detrimental indeed not 
only to them but to the public also, for it serves in a 
degree to increase the cost of coal, to weaken public 
confidence by destroying values in a large industry and 
to sap the foundations of all business. 
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The citizens of the union regions are not slow to see 
that the question of German reparations, which looks 
so important to those who have to consider it, is not 
nearly so vital to the merchants and manufacturers of 
those regions as a condition nearer home that could be 
solved satisfactorily, if a contract signed by their own 
neighbors, the miners and operators, were treated by 
both as a dead letter. 

This line of argument appeals strongly to union oper- 
ators, men who are averse to ill-considered wage reduc- 
tions and who in the past have looked upon the union 
as a defense against a wage competition which was 
unfair to the working man. That kind of competition 
cannot be more distressing to union labor than is a 
contract like the present, which makes the union man 
a victim of idleness infinitely more demoralizing than 
a drastic wage reduction. 


Prices So Low Union Mines Could Not Meet Them 


marked the year 1924. Strange to say they 

were low even in the two opening-months of the 
year when tonnage was higher than in any other year 
at that same period. However, seen from the close of 
the year, the prices obtained appear none too bad. In 
January the price was $2.21 and in February $2.25, 
according to Coal Age index. Thereafter prices fol- 
lowed a catenary curve declining rap- 
idly at first, then slowly reaching a 
minimum and again rising slowly but 
never reaching a level anywhere near 
that which marked the beginning of 
the year. The lowest point was 
reached in July when the price, 
according to Coal Age index was 
$1.98. In the month of December, 
the same index showed $2.06 as the 
average spot price. 

At the beginning of the year the 
low price for spot coal was greatly 
helped by contracts made when coal 
was in greater demand, but these 
sources of revenue gradually declined 
and the spot price little by little 
became more closely the actual price 
received by the operator for his coal. 

The coming year ushers in an 
anthracite wages controversy, for on 
Sept. 1 of this year a new wage con- 
tract has to replace the old. The 
union in the anthracite region is 
strong despite its internal politics. The miners have 
been working steadily. A flood and outlaw strikes have 
reduced earnings but not materially, so the miners 
have money to tide them over a suspension. The union 
in other parts of the country is weak, however, and 
may be weaker yet when the conflict comes. The differ- 
ences of opinion will be hard to settle. 

With the recovery of business which has been unusu- 
ally rapid in recent months the bituminous tonnage in 
1925 should be far larger than in the year that has 
just passed. Oil and gas are becoming less formidable 
rivals; the railroads will be unable to improve their 
operating economy without adopting new methods of 
operation and may easily become less economical, 


\ BUYERS’ MARKET with disastrously low prices 


bituminous coal, 
uv. 8. 
for 1924, 


PRICES 


The solid bars and the figures in 
this diagram represent the average 
realization in dollars per net ton for 
as reported by the 
Geological Survey, except that 
which is an estimate. 
dotted line shows the average spot 
price as reported by Coal Age. 


because the larger demand for transportation will make 
it necessary to put in operation less efficient locomo- 
tives and will cause more engines to be held on side 
tracks where they will consume coal to no useful pur- 
pose. Water power will largely cease to make inroads. 

However, it must not be overlooked that oil having 
been adopted as the fuel at many boiler plants and 
in many domestic furnaces, its use will continue for 
some time after its value as a fuel 
has been discounted, and further the 
electrification of railroads, which is 
proposed and promised, will decrease 
the demand for coal. 

Fortunately the stocks of fuel are 
not unduly high. It is likely that in 
1925 all the coal that will be used 
will have to be provided by mining. 
Jan. 1, 1924, started with a reserve 
stock of bituminous coal of 62,000,000 
tons. By Sept. 1 that tonnage had 
been reduced by 15,000,000 so that 
only 47,000,000 tons were on hand. 
Since then the stocks probably have 
increased but not in any great 
measure. 

Estimating the anthracite output at 
90 million net tons the decline in 
anthracite tonnage from the preced- 
ing year is about 4 per cent. Accept- 
ing 480,000,000 as the bituminous 
tonnage the decrease in the bitumi- 
nous output is about 15 per. cent. 

Canada during the past year suffered a reduction in 
tonnage of four million tons, bringing its output down 
to 13,103,000 short tons. The strikes in Alberta and 
British Columbia account for much of this decline in 
output. In Nova Scotia less coal was mined than in 
1923 by about 762,000 tons despite the subvention of 
$150,000 which the government paid to assist in the 
delivery of the fuel. The tonnage in Alberta fell 2,329,- 
000 tons and in British Columbia, 712,000. Canada 
produced, as has been said, 13,000,000 tons; it imported 
17,000,000 and exported 1,000,000 tons in the year 1924 
and so consumed apparently 29,000,000 tons, about one- 
quarter of which was used by the railroads. Once more 
Canada is at peace and should produce a good tonnage. 


The 
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Over One per Cent of Coal Output Loaded by Machines — This 
Equipment Is Bringing About Concentration in Mining and Better 
Preparation, Both of Which Are to the Interest of the Operator 


ECHANICAL loading took a 
long step forward in the year 
1924. The large tonnage loaded with 
the assistance of machines is a mate- 
rial measure of this progress. The 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. alone loaded 
with twenty-two machines 14 million 
tons of coal, which represents 40 per 
cent of its output. Inasmuch as, at 
the close of the year, about 400 load- 
ing machines were installed under a 
wide range of conditions in various 
mines of the country, it is difficult to 
say how much coal was thus loaded. 
In its Norton mine the West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Co. shoveled on 
face conveyors in the “V” system 
about half a million tons. Other 
companies used face conveyors and 
together added appreciably to the 


| total tonnage produced by this means. 


Such devices as the scraper loader 
an the several forms of combination 


ITE—The headpiece shows on the left a 


Joy loader working in a thick seam, on the 
rigt in one of the upper corners part of 
a ‘ip of underslung cars, box-shaped, long, 
wi and low, constructed of steel and of 
» 4 tvpe such as loading machines will need 


if .tmost capacity is desirable. On the 


t of the title of the article is the Jones 
e 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 


Assistant Editor, Coal Age, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cutting and loading machines con- 
tributed their quota to the tonnage 
produced mechanically. Though com- 
plete figures are not available, 1924’s 
tonnage of machine-loaded coal prob- 
ably can be conservatively estimated 
at 14 per cent of the nation’s entire 
output of bituminous coal. 

At first thought this may appear 
to be a relatively small percentage 
but, as a matter of fact, it indicates 
a rather surprising growth of this 
new movement in the _ industry. 
Sufficient data are available to sub- 
stantiate a statement that the es- 
timate for 1924 is three to four 
times that for 1923. Without doubt 
the machine-loaded tonnage for 1925 
will be greater than the combined 
tonnages of all the preceding years. 
In the next ten years, consequently, 
the tonnages from this source are 
certain to grow by leaps and bounds. 

At a number of mines where these 
labor-saving machines were used the 
output per man employed was in- 
creased as much as 40 per cent. In 
a few cases the production per man 
showed even a greater gain. In 





every instance the cost of mining 
decreased and pointed the way to 
greater savings in the future when 
operating methods have been ad- 
justed to the new machinery. 

Prior to 1924 comparatively few 
loading-machine operations were suc- 
cessful. The trouble did not all lie 
with the machines themselves. Dur- 
ing the last year, because the re- 
quisites of economical operation were 
understood more generally and com- 
pletely many of the obstacles which 
previously had been viewed as being 
difficult to master were eradicated 
by determined effort. The mines in 
earlier years had tried to substitute 
loading machines for hand loaders 
without making much change in 
their methods. In that they failed. 
They at last realized the necessity 
for wholesale readjustments in their 
systems of operation and the need 
for a reorganization of their per- 
sonnel. The result of this new vision 
is discernible in the methods of the 
intensely mechanized mines. The 
mine workings and the labor force 
are concentrated over a restricted 
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Jigs Are 
Needed 


Washing is be- 
coming increase 
ingly general, 
With loading 
machines that 
gather up spawl- 
ing roof rock 
and broken part- 
ings, washing 
becomes more 
desirable. These 
jigs are of the 
Pittsburgh type. 
Each has a ca- 
pacity of 50 tons 
per hour and 
washes §- to 2- 
in. material. 
They are in- 
stalled at a mine 
in the Pocahon- 
tas region. 

















area with consequent efficiency and 
marked savings in cost. 

Though concentrated mining had 
been advocated for many years, it, 
for various reasons, has been little 
practiced, chiefly because concen- 
trated mining requires painstaking 
system and entails a rather delicate 
scheduling of interdependent duties. 
Labor too often has been blamed 
when the real cause lay in the 
methods employed. True, labor has 
been inefficient but it has been not 
entirely through faults of its own. 
Efficiency of labor cannot be attained 
without adequate supervision, nor in 
turn can the latter be provided 
without concentration. These facts, 
though élementary, are forgotten 
when the blame is placed for ineffi- 
ciencies on the miners. However, 
one would do ill to overlook the fact 
that in some mines that are con- 
ducted with the needs of loading 
machines in mind the lack of co- 
operation of the labor personnel has 
made the use of mechanical loaders 
inefficient despite every provision 
that the genius of the management 
could devise. 

Perhaps the biggest boon to the 
mine owner, which the loading ma- 
chine bestows, is the fact that it 


makes concentration of the workings 


absolutely necessary. Without this 
concentration the loading machine is 
less efficient than hand loaders; with 
it the loading machine is far supe- 
rior. It not only saves labor in the 
loading of coal but it also introduces 
economies in cutting, shooting, tim- 
bering, haulage and other details of 
mining. 
It is a difficult matter in the room- 
and-pillar system with hand loaders 
to maintain a steady output. Con- 
tract miners, as a rule, will not be 
governed by discipline; if so disposed 
they “lay off’ at any provocation and 
leave the day’s work unfinished. For 
this reason it is necessary to employ 
more miners and working places than 
otherwise would be required. The 
failure of one or more miners to re- 
port for work necessitates shifting 
men from place to place, thus frus- 
trating systematic operation. 


MORE COMPLETE RECOVERY 


Machine loading adds stability to 
mine operation and assures a uni- 
form output from a minimum of 
working places. Room after room 
and pillar after pillar can be mined 
in proper sequence, thus affording 
more complete recovery of the coal. 
It is possible, if so desired, to take 
more than one cut in a room or from 
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a pillar in a single shift so that the 
area of live workings can be still 
further reduced. 

As an example of the economies 
which concentration effects, let us 
consider the accomplishments of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. in 
its Norton mine during the last year. 
Prior to the adoption of the “V” 
system this mine was worked by 
rooms and pillars from which a daily 
output of 2,000 tons was produced. 
This mine is in the Lower Kittan- 
ning seam, only a 5-ft. thickness of 
which is merchantable. To maintain 
an output of 2,000 tons per day, ap- 
proximately 400 acres were con- 
stantly under development, requiring 
24,000 ft. of main-line haulage and 
74,000 ft. of light-steel track. 
Twelve locomotives and 30 head of 
stock were used in gathering and 
hauling this tonnage. 


ANIMAL HAULAGE ELIMINATED 


In 1924 two V-system batteries of 
ten working faces each were in oper- 
ation. Each face was made 100 ft. 
long. The development for these 
batteries covered only 36 acres, from 
which a tonnage of 2,500 tons per 
day was obtained. Main-line haul- 
age was reduced to 12,000 ft. and the 
light-steel track to 12,000 ft. In the 
“V” system animal haulage was en- 
tirely eliminated and, as little gather- 
ing was required, seven locomotives 
hauled 2,500 tons of coal per day 
from the workings to the tipple. On 
the strength of these economies the 
company in 1925 will open up a new 
mine on the “V” system. 

Such are the savings which con- 
centration in mining makes possible. 
Even when applied to the room-and- 
pillar system, it will greatly reduce 
the area which must be kept in active 
operation for the production of any 
given tonnage. 

During the last year several com- 
panies demonstrated the ability of 











McKinlay 
Machine 


This combined 


mining and loading 
machine is success- 
fully driving entries 
in the _ Kentenia 
mine of the Ford- 
son Coal Co. It has 
mined and loaded 
55 lineal feet of 
entry in six hours. 
The revolving heads 
cut circular’ kerfs 
in the coal, and the 
annular rings thus 


formed are wedged 
out. Revolving 
buckets attached to 
the heads sweep the 
coal to a conveyor. 
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machines to load pillar coal success- 
fully. As a cut is loaded many times 
faster by machine than by hand, the 
roof over the machine has little op- 
portunity to work. Consequently 
less protection, either of timbers or 
coal stumps, is required and less roof 
material has to be handled. So 
pronounced is the improvement of 
the condition of the roof which 
speedy pillar recovery affords that 
cuts across the open end of pillars 
have been loaded out repeatedly 
without any greater danger than 
exists when pillars are pocketed by 
hand loading. Under certain condi- 
tions pillars are being slabbed suc- 
cessfully by machines. 


No FATAL ACCIDENTS 


Mechanical loading makes working 
conditions at the face safer. Despite 
the larger quantity of coal loaded by 
this means in 1924, not a single fatal 
accident to a member of a loading 
machine crew has been reported. 
During the last five years the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co. has loaded more 
than 34 million tons of coal with 
machines without losing a man on 
any of the machine crews. 

So far the duties of loading ma- 
chines have not been co-ordinated 
with those of conveyors. Almost 
without exception each is being oper- 
ated alone. Long conveyors, extend- 
ing from the face to the neck of a 
room, would possess little utility in 
room work unless they afterwards 
served for recovering wide pillars by 
slabbing. Much thought is being 
given to the development of a con- 
veyor which might be laid parallel 
with and to the side of the mine 
track, extending from the end of the 
track to an outby. point at a distance 
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Conveyor in 
Y-System 


The_ timber- 
man is erecting 
a post to sus- 
tain the roof. 
No delay, no 
lifting of coal, 
no double shov- 
eling, no car 
shifting, no 
waits for cars 
with such a con- 
veyor. Nothing 
prevents contin- 
uous operation, 
with minimum 
expenditure of 
energy. 




















equivelent to the length of a trip 
of about five mine cars. 

At this point the end of the con- 
veyor would be elevated to clear a 
mine car for loading purposes. A 
loading machine would discharge on 
the conveyor which in turn would 
load one after another of the cars. 

The co-ordination of loading ma- 
chines with conveyors no doubt will 
be realized first in modified longwall 
mining where roof conditions are 
favorable. 

Inasmuch as locomotives are re- 
quired to handle mine cars either one 
at a time or in a trip for loading 
by machine, the use in high seams 
of small mine cars is no longer 
justified. The tendency is therefore 
toward a larger mine car. The 
standard capacity of the large car 
will probably be established at 5 
tons. From present indications the 
bodies will be built box-like, without 
flares, and will be “squatted down” 
over the wheels, the upper half of 
which, therefore, will run in hous- 
ings on the floor of the car. 

These cars will be longer and 
wider than those now in general use. 


In mines designed expressly for 
mechanical loading the big car will 
have a gage of 44 to 48 in. and a 
slightly longer wheelbase than is now 
used. The box-like body and wheels 
of small diameter (14 to 16 in.) 
will make the car low and yet afford 
large capacity. Antifriction bearings 
are invariably considered a necessary 
part of the large car. There is 
some talk of using tension springs 
in the drawbar and compression 
springs in the bumper blocks, and in 
some instances the former already 
have been provided. 


BETTER PREPARATION REQUIRED 


Operators are beginning to realize 
that the besetting evil of machine- 
loaded coal, which is the difficulty of 
keeping refuse out of the coal at the 
face, can be overcome, but only by 
the employment of new methods in 
preparation. The idea that coal can 
be picked thoroughly as it passes 
over the conveyors of the loading 
machine has been definitely aban- 
doned. Certain precautions, however, 
are being taken, and others will be 
evolved, to diminish the quantity of 











Jones Loader 


A simple scraper 
conveyor pushes the 
coal from the floor 
on to sloping sur- 
faces, lifting it up 
to car height. Large 
pieces of coal can be 
handled. Twenty- 
two machines of 
this type produced 
14 million tons last 
year in the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co.’s 
mines in West Vir- 
ginia where addi- 
tional units are be- 
ing installed regu- 
larly. 
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Hydraulic 
Shovel 

At the Moni- 
tor Coal & Coke 
Co.’s plant, Wil- 
kinson, W. Va. 
The machine 
weighs 9 tons 
and scoops 1,500 
lb. of coal. It 
requires 6 ft. of 
headroom and 
will clean up a 
coal face 17 ft. 
wide or wider. 














slate which finds its way into the 
mine car with the coal. 

Preparation methods at the face 
are slowly being formulated. They 
concern themselves with two prob- 
lems: First, the methods which will 
insure a reasonably clean product; 
second, the methods which will yield 
the most lump coal. To obtain a 
clean product from a seam having a 
roof with drawslate, 8 to 12 in. of 
head coal may be left unmined. Top- 
cutting is a necessary part of this 
practice. An alternative is to shoot 
down the entire thickness of the 
seam and then pry down and gob the 
drawslate before a loading machine 
attacks the pile. A machine is 
needed to handle this slate and at 
least one company is devising such 
a machine. 


MANY CHANGES NECESSARY 


Many changes in the present 
methods of cutting and shooting coal 
must be made before the greatest 
efficiency will be derived from load- 
ing machines and the largest possible 
coal size attained. Topcutting, cen- 
tercutting and undercutting with 
snubbing are being tried with vari- 
ous combinations of shotting meth- 
ods in an attempt to arrive at the 
best practice. The labor of snubbing 
the coal after it has been undercut 
is believed to be excessive, for which 
reason the need for some kind of 
snubber and undecutter is being em- 
phasized. Experiments are already 
being made with a machine for this 
purpose. The merits of center or 
rib-shearing cuts in conjunction with 
horizontal cuts are recognized, and 
experiments are being made to de- 
termine the limits of their practica- 
bility. 

Long before loading machines 
were used successfully in mines, 
mine owners even where the beds 
were reasonably clean, washed their 
small-sized coal in order to reduce 
the ash content. The better markets 
nowadays almost demand washed 
coal. Consequently, the addition of 
a washer to the tipple of a mine is 
quite a natural inovation, though the 


introduction of loading machines 
may be expected to hasten the 
practice. 


USES WATER PRESSURE 


A weakness in the operation of 
the majority of coal mines, which is 
widely known to exist but has been 
given little serious attention, is the 
inefficient and inadequate transmis- 
sion of power underground. Under 
present operating systems the pres- 
ent transmission methods can pass 
muster, after a fashion, but not so 
where loading machines are used. 
Ample facilities for well-balanced 
power distribution are absolutely 
needed if the required voltage is to 
be afforded at every working place. 
Loading machines do not add much 
to the electrical load of a mine, but 
they must be supplied with a well- 
regulated voltage or they will fail 
of their purpose. They will, there- 
fore, cause the operating forces to 
improve a condition that has long 
been a sore spot in the mine oper- 
ation. If they are to do all that is 
expected of them sufficient generator 
capacity, ample copper and good 
bonding must be supplied. 

At a mine four miles from Logan, 
W. Va., is a machine for loading 
constructed by the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., which has been devel- 
oping the design during the last ten 
years. This is the fifth that has been 
built. One is in successful operation 
at an Illinois mine. That shown in 
the illustration is probably already 
at work at Monitor No. 3 mine. An 
unusual feature is the unloading of 
the scoop into the mine car by a 
hydraulic pusher ram. The machine 
is mounted on caterpillers, and the 
body of the machine is wonderfully 
compact. 

In the center of the machine, just 
below the pressure gage which is not 
meant to be left on in service, is a 
15-ton hydraulic jack. When this is 
against the roof the machine is held 
solidly, and the scoop can be shoved 
under the coal with great force, the 
pressure not depending on the mere 
inertia of the machine. Any flaking 
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of the roof does not affect the tight- 
ness of the jack, for the ram auto- 
matically moves so as to maintain 
the 15-ton pressure. Power is fur- 
nished by one 15-hp. motor and all 
operations except the travel are ac- 
complished by 800-lb. hydraulic pres- 
sure. 

The motor drives a three-cylinder 
vertical pump, each cylinder being 
about 24x6 in. The travel is by 
direct gear from the same motor. 
The machine swings round like a re- 
volving shovel, the operator riding 
as shown in the illustration. The 
machine is quiet in operation because 
the boom and scoops are operated by 
hydraulic cylinders instead of gears. 
T. F. Downing, of Huntington, W. 
Va. is the general manager of the 
mine and A. F. Marshall, the mine 
superintendent. 





British Progress in 1924 


In the British Empire Exhibition 
Great Britain has laid the ground- 
work for progress in mining in 1925, 
and let us hope it is well laid, for 
nothing exceptional seems to have 
developed in British mining in the 
past year, though there has been the 
force acquired in earlier years still 
operating to increase progress. 
Judging by the report of 1923 the 
percussive equipment for cutting 
coal is increasing rapidly, but chain 
cutting is having an even more rapid 
advance. The British have further 
to go toward mechanization of the 
work of undercutting than the 
United States. In 1923 they were 
cutting 17 per cent of their coal by 
machine, whereas in 1922 not less 
than 63.2 per cent of the coal mined 
in the United States was being cut 
in that manner, to say nothing of 
2.4 per cent which is mined by strip- 
ping. So we can look for much 
progress in Great Britain in the 
direction of machine cutting. In the 
matter of haulage the reactions to 
the British Equine League’s agita- 
tion against the use of horses under- 
ground has not produced the calcu- 
lated effect in the general introduc- 
tion of storage battery locomotives. 
Some day it will come doubtless, but 
there is little evidence at present. 
Electric mine lamps are gradually 
displacing flame safety lamps, about 
36 per cent of the lamps being elec 
tric in 1923. 

Safety progress in Great Britain 
follows every disaster. It would be 
well if, in the United States, we 
could be prodded as easily into prog- 
ress of that kind. 
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Twenty Companies in Midwest and West Rock Dust 
Four Hundred Miles of Entry 


Much Dusting Still Remains to Be Done but Great Progress Has Been Made—Care Taken to 
Remove Loose Coal Before Applying Dust—Use Four-Hundred 


F “ROCK DUST by Christmas” 

had been the slogan of the coal 
mines of the West and Midwest, a 
summary checked up on that date 
would have shown some real results, 
but the total rock-dusted mileage of 
coal mines in those regions would 
have fallen miserably short of com- 
plete coverage. The total of twenty 
companies dusting in six states is 
now 400 miles of entry. 

A serious effort was made by this 
magazine to list every foot of entry 
that had been dusted. Question- 
naires were sent to every coal-mining 
company in Wyoming, Utah and New 
Mexico and to every one operating 
in the gaseous fields of southern Col- 
orado. The questionnaire also went 
to every mine elsewhere in the West 
and Midwest that was known to have 
done any dusting or had actively pre- 
pared to dust. Letters inquiring for 
the names of any coal-mining com- 
panies that are dusting went to every 
chief mine inspector in every one 
of the states that had not already 
been covered entire. The accompany- 
ing table shows the results. (To it 
has been added information derived 
from Pennsylvania, the figures for 
lengths of dusted heading in that 
state not being included in the fore- 
going statement.) 


FAVOR LOW-PRESSURE BLOWERS 


It is interesting to note that less 
than half the companies that dusted 
during 1924 adopted V-troughs as 
part of their dust protective system. 
Most of them rely on low-pressure 
blowers to distribute dust of 200- 
mesh fineness through haulage ways 
and many inject this fine dry ma- 
terial—shale, limestone from cement 
mills, or adobe road dust where it is 
available—into aircourses through 
holes in stoppings. However, high- 
pressure dusters continue to grow 
in favor throughout the Rocky 
Mountain region where cement pro- 
jectors and compressor units are be- 
coming more numerous. 

The Columbia Steel Corporation 


Foot Hose with Cement Gun 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
hicago, Ill. 


with a coal mine at Columbia, Utah, 
has gone in for heavy projection of 
wet shale of 200-mesh. L. F. Rains, 
head of the company, says the appli- 
cation forms a coating zw to 4 in. 
thick, completely covering the coal on 
ribs and roof, giving each entry the 
appearance of a rock tunnel with 
every crack filled. He estimates 35 
lb. of wet dust is applied per running 
foot of entry. 


MUDITING AT WATTIS MINE 


At the Wattis mine of the Lion 
Coal Co., in which Superintendent 
W. J. Reid is using the muditing 
machine of his own invention, coun- 
try shale is mixed with water in the 
tank of the machine and sprayed 
through every tracked passageway 
in both the old No. 1 and in the new 
No. 2 mine. In the old mine fresh 
applications are necessary every 
three months to keep down the per- 
centage of coal dust accumulating on 
roof and ribs but in No. 2 mine, which 
is wet, the velocity of trips is lower, 
distribution of fine coal dust is thus 
less active and the mine needs fresh 
muditing only twice a year. 

In the Utah Fuel Co.’s mines, A. C. 
Watts, chief engineer, reports that 
high-pressure application of dust has 
proved far more efficient than the 
service of a low-pressure blower. 
That company saves many moves of 
the compressor unit by connecting it 
with the water lines, thus delivering 
compressed air to many scattered 
points from one location. The com- 


pany, in addition to dusting with 
high- and low-pressure units, is lay- 
ing dust heavily on entry roadways. 
Already 3.66 miles have been loaded 
with 80 to 100 lb. of adobe dust 
per lineal foot hauled in and shoveled 
around the floor. 

The new mine of the Scofield Coal 
Co., near Scofield, Utah, has dusted 
2,500 ft. of haulageway from the 
portal to the bottom of the main 
slope, laying a bed of earth and shale 
and then dusting over it by hand 
about 10 lb. of fine shale per lineal 
foot. The main slope is the intake 
airway and, in that cold dry climate, 
is extremely hard to keep safely 
moist in winter during temperature 
ranges of 20 to 40 below zero. The 
dust is counted on to supplant the 
need for moisture. Bernard Newren, 
mine superintendent, says his com- 
pany is thoroughly converted to rock 
dusting. 

The Old Ben Coal Corporation’s 
total mileage of first dusting 
was 205—135 miles of haulageway 
and 70 miles of aircourse. Second 
dusting covered 95 miles of haulage- 
way and 385 of aircourse and the 
third application, now continuing, 
totaled 50 miles of haulage and 
20 miles of aircourse. 

Another southern Illinois company 
that is going in strongly for dusting 
is the Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co. in its huge Orient No. 1 
and its new gigantic Orient No. 2 
mine. In the old mine, 22.8 miles 
have been dusted and 10 miles in 





Rock Dust 
Obscures 
Hill 


Evidently the 
dust has good 
carrying qualities, 
some of it mount- 
ing high into the 
air obscuring the 
hilltops on the 
right where the 
dispersion of the 
dust is greatest. 
The machine _ is 
that at the mine 
of the National 
Fuel Co. 
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No. 2. No barriers are to be used. 

At No. 1 mine Superintendent 
John R. Rodenbush is especially 
careful to see that all loose coal dust 
and fine coal on the floor is loaded 


out before dusting. Also orders are ™ 


that every loose piece in the rib must 
come down, for such loose coal 
forms pockets inviting surprisingly 
large accumulations of fine coal 
dust. When the dusting outfit 
comes along, traveling about three 
miles an hour, the best results are 
obtained by playing the dust stream 
first on one rib, then on the other, 
and finally down the center line of 
the roof. The machine slows up at 
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the mouth of every crosscut to allow 
large quantities of the inert dust to 
drift in. 

“We find,” Mr. Rodenbush says, 
“that spraying aircourses by insert- 
ing a pipe through the stopping at 
certain points is not a success as the 
ventilation cannot be controlled so as 
to deposit the dust evenly. Either 
the air travels too slowly to carry 
the weight of the dust or too rapidly 
to deposit it where it should settle.” 

At No. 2 mine Superintendent 
H. A. Treadwell dusts all main, 
cross and panel entries with a blower 
traveling at about 14 miles an hour. 
Air courses and entries without 
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track are dusted with a cement-pro- 
jecting machine using dry shale. 
The machine would operate success- 
fully through a hose up to 400 ft. 
long furnishing 35-lb. pressure at 
that distance. The pressure sweeps 
the ribs and roof clear of coal dust 
and deposits rock dust in adequate 
amount. An 8-in. fan spreader is 
used as a nozzle. At this mine also, 
it was found that the air current 
could not be relied upon to make a 
uniform deposit of rock dust al- 
though traces of dust have been 
carried 2,000 ft. by the air. 

The dust blower used on main 
haulageways is found to give an even 








Rock Dusting Activity of Various Mines 
Summary for West and Midwest to Christmas, 1924, and for East up to recent date 
Mesh of 


Lb. Per 
Lin. ft. 


Miles 
* Dusted 


Alabama 
De Bardeleben Coal Co. 2 3 


Colorado 
Alamo Coal Co.. 


American Smelting & 
Refining Co 


Royal Fuel Co......... 


Illinois , 
Chicago, Wilmington & 


Method of Application 


Machine.- 
Dry by machine. 


Dry by machine. 


Dry by machine. 


Material 


Dolomite 


Shale. 


Limestone. 


Shale. 


Screen 


About 200 


80%—200 
100%—100 


Type of Distributor Mill 
Low-pressure, movable 
nozzle. 


Combination pulver- 
izer and blower. 


Dust purchased from 
concentrator mill. 
None. 


Low-pressure blower. 


Combination pulver- 
izer and blower. 


Franklin Coai Co.... 
Old Ben Coal Corp..... 
Valier Coal Co.... 


Kentucky 


West Ky. Coal Co...... 


New Mexico 


Phelps Dodge Corp... . 


Albuquerque & Cerillos 
eo (See 
Gallup-American 
Coal Co 


St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & 
Pacific Coal Co... . 


Pennsylvania 


Allegheny-Pittsburgh 
Coal Co 


American Zinc & 
Chemical Co..... 
Langcloth Coal Mine... 


Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co 


Hillman Coal & CokeCo. 
Inland Collieries Co... 


Ontario Gas Coal Co., 
Ontario mine........ 


Pickands-Mather Co. 
Mather Colleries.... . 


Pittsburgh Coal Co..... 


Pittsburgh-Terminal 
ae Sa 


Springfield Coal Mining 
Co. 


Westmoreland Coal Co. 


Utah 


Columbia Steel Corp... 
Lion Coal Co.......... 
Liberty Fuel Co........ 


U. 8. Fuel Co. 

Utah Fuel Co 

Scofield Coal Co 

Spring Canyon Coal Co. 


Independent Coal & 
Coke Co. 


Wyomin 


nion Pacific Coal Co.. 


32.8 
205 


1.93 to 2.7 
3 to 6 


20 2 


4.5 


56 


6.5 About 2 


2.3 
2.35 


2 to 3 
2} to 4 
3 


35 About 3 


5 


16 


5 About 10 
2.5 About 3 


2.5 About 3 


2. 
5 
3 
2 
5. 
2. 


9.5 About 2 


Dry by high and low 


pressure and by hand. 


Dry. Medium pressure 
blower. V-troughs. 

Dry by blower. 
V-troughs. 


Dry by machine. 
V-troughs. 


Dry and wet by hand 
and machine. 
V-troughs. 

Dry by machine. 


Dry by machine. 
V-troughs. 


Dry by machine and 
V-troughs. 


By machine. 


y machine. 


y machine. 
machine. 
machine. 


y machine. 


y machine. 


y machine. 
y machine. 


By machine. 


By machines of several 
types. 

Plastic. 

Plastic. 

Dry by hand and high 
pressure. 

Dry by hand and high 
and low pressure. 

Dry by hand and high 
and low pressure. 

Dry by hand. 

Plastic. 


Dry blown on watered 
ribs and roof. 


Dry by machine. 


Shale. 
Shale. 


Shale. 


Shale. 


Adobe road _ dust. Concen- 
trator tailing. Limestone. 
Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone. 
Limestone. 
Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone. 


Limestone now Shale later. 
Limestone. 

Surface shale. 

Surface shale. 

Limestone. 

Adobe dust and limestone. 
Limestone. 


Surface shale. 
Limestone. 


Surface shale. 


Shale. 


About 200. 
92%—255. 
70%—200. 


80%—200. 


60%—200. 


85%—200. 


70%—100. 


50%—200. 


80%—200. 


70%—200!. 


50%—200!. 


55%—2001. 
55 & 72% 
2001. 


60%—200!. 


70%—100!. 
70%—200. 


60%—2004 
50%—200! 
70%—200 


About 200 
About 200 
80%—200 
50%—200 


70%—209 


90%—100 


Concrete projector. 
Blower. 
Blower. 


Low-pressure blower. 
Low-pressure blower. 


Concrete projector. 
High- and low-pres- 
sure blowers. 


Low-pressure blower. 


Low-pressure blower. 


Low-pressure blower. 


Medium pressure, 
movable nozzle. 


Low pressure, 
movable nozzle. 


Motor-driven blower?, 
movable nozzle. 

Low and High pressure 

Low-pressure, 
movable nozzle. 


Low-pressure, 
movable nozzle. 


Low-pressure, 
movable nozzle. 

Low-pressure, fixed 
nozzle. 


High-pressure, 
movable nozzle. 


Low-pressure, 
movable nozzle. 

High-pressure, 
movable nozzle. 


Concrete projector. 
Muditing machine. 
Compressor unit. 
Compressor unit. 
3lower. , 
Compressor unit. 
Blower. 
Concrete projector. 


Low-pressure blower. 


Low-pressure blower. 


2-unit pulverizer. 
2-unit pulverizer. 


l-unit pulverizer. 
Impact pulverizer. 


Dust purchased. 


Dust from cement 
mills. . 
Impact pulverizer. 


8-ft. ball mill. 


Dust purchased. 


Dust purchased. 


Dust purchased. 
Dust purchased. 
Dust purchased. 


Dust purchased. 


Dust purchased. 
Dust purchased. 


Dust purchased. 


Dust purchased®, 
Dust purchased. 
None. 

None. 

Dust purchased. 
Dust purchased. 
Dust purchased. 


None. 
Dust purchased. 


None. 


Impact pulverizer. 


1 All through 20-mesh, * 6-in water gage. ® Griffin mill and rock crusher set up but not in operation. 4 95% through 40<mesh. $ Had not started. Expected to do so 
Dec. 15 Statements show what intentions of company are. ® New Holland crusher and a Griffin mill will be installed. 
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and proper coating of dust only when 
the nozzle is within 36 in. of the rib. 
If the distance is greater than that 
and the ventilation current or re- 
turn air is of fairly high velocity the 
dust stream is sufficiently deflected 
so that the coal dust is not well re- 
moved nor the rock dust uniformly 
applied. The machine is always 
moved slower past the front of room 
necks, crosscuts and old workings in 
this way allowing the dust to float in 
as far as it will. 

The Valier Coal Co., at Valier, IIl., 
is dusting all tracked ways in its big 
mine with a screw-feed low-pressure 
traveling blower of large capacity and 
is getting excellent results according 
to W. M. Dickson, acting general 
manager of the company. Using 
2 Ib. per lineal foot of entry, ground 
to a fineness permitting 70 per cent 
to pass through a 70-mesh screen, 
the results are so good that dust 
samples in rock-dusted areas uni- 
formly analyze 70 per cent non- 
combustible, which is generally con- 
sidered a safe quantity in that 
section. 

This company also is throwing 
rock dust into intake air currents 
and is dusting inner airways by at- 
taching canvas tubing to the travel- 
ing blower. The results of this air- 
course dusting are not yet known. 


COLORADO EXPERIMENTING 
In Colorado rock dusting is still 


distinctly experimental, although 
the Royal Fuel Co., with General 
Superintendent Samuel Tescher’s 


combination pulverizer and blower 
mounted on a single truck has al- 
ready done good work in the Aguilar 
mine of that company. Mr. Tescher 
thinks 1.4 Ib. of dust per lineal foot 
of entry is enough. His machine, 
taking shale in pieces up to 3-in. size, 
crushes the shale to 100-mesh fine- 
ness and delivers it into the entry air 
with the fan which draws the pul- 
verized dust from the crusher. At 
Aguilar mine are two of these ma- 
chines, in the care of one operator. 
He does most of the dusting on idle 
days, applying 3,500 to 4,000 Ib. of 
dust in 8 hr. at a total cost estimated 
by Mr. Tescher at $6 per ton. 

Superintendent H. H. Bubb for 
the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. with coke ovens near the Bon 
Carbo mine, in southern Colorado, 
hopes to have every foot of entry in 
the mine dusted soon. He uses ce- 
ment mill dust distributed by a low- 
pressure blower. 

Both the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
long well-known for its extensive 
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Rock-Dusting 
Machine 


This machine, 
used at the plant 
of the National 
Fuel Co., crushes 
the rock of the 
mine to dust and 
blows it into the 
air current. It is 
hoped in this way 
to make it unnec- 
essary to bring 
the rock to the 
surface and haul 
it back iygto the 
mines as dust. 




















sprinkling and humidification, and 
the Victor-American Fuel Co., one of 
the pioneers in rock dusting as far 
back as 1911, are experimenting with 
present-day rock dusting but have 
not yet settled upon the proper de- 
vices or methods. 


GOOD PROGRESS IN NEW MEXICco 


In New Mexico is the Stag Can- 
yon branch of the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration, recognized for a year as a 
leader in rock dusting. 

This company has dry dusted 14.7 
miles of motor roads and 17.3 miles 
of airways and has coated 24 miles 
of entry with mud and cement. 

Rock dusting has made_ good 
progress in the mines of the St. 
Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific 
Coal Co., at Raton, N. M. General 
Superintendent F. A. Young started 
the program actively last July. His 
men have completely dusted the 
Swastika mine’s haulage and air- 
ways and have started on two other 
mines. The total length of entry 
dusted is 26,000 ft. and 7,000 ft. of 
main air course. The company is 
erecting V-trough barriers in sets 
of three at each pair of cross en- 
tries. By July 1, 1925, the company 
expects to have all its mines 
thoroughly dusted. 

The company buys limestone screen- 
ings from a quarry at Las Vegas, 
N. M. This material, 14-in. and 
smaller, goes into an 8-ft. ball mill 
capable of pulverizing 600 lb. per 
hour to a fineness of 50 per cent 
through a 200-mesh screen. This 
mill serves the whole company. A 
home-made, low-pressure, traveling 
blower does most of the distributing, 
traveling at a speed slow enough to 
make the application average about 
2 lb. per lineal foot of entry. Main 
air courses are dusted by running 





the blower’s discharge pipe through 
crosscuts at 500-ft. intervals. 

The Albuquerque & Cerillos Coal 
Co., operating near Madrid, N. M., 
blows cement mill limestone through 
its mines using an electrically driven 
blower unit that is moved on wheels 
from station to station, General 
Superintendent Oscar Huber reports. 

The cost of sprinkling with water 
in a country like that in northern 
New Mexico where the Gallup Ameri- 
can Coal Co. operates, is greatly re- 
duced by the use of rock dust. Gen- 
eral Superintendent S. Horace Moses 
says illumination in the mines at 
Gamerco has been much improved by 
dusting, and the miners have made 
no complaint against the dust. The 
workings are considered much safer 
than they ever were when complete 
dependence was placed on sprinkling. 
This company also uses V-troughs. 


CENTRAL PLANTS PROPOSED 


In Wyoming many companies are 
making a start but the Union Pacific 
Coal Co. is the only one to cover any 
considerable mileage with dust. Vice- 
president George Pryde reports the 
total at 7 miles. The operating men 
in that state have conferred on the 
proposal to construct central plants 
to crush and pulverize material for 
ail the mines, the cost of the plant 
and its operation being supported by 
all. However, this scheme has not 
been put into operation. The gen- 
eral plan is to use low-pressure 
blowers and V-troughs. Superin- 
tendent T. C. Russell, for the Dia- 
mond Coal & Coke Co., has 120 tons 
of dust ready to be put into trough 
barriers now building. A _ blower 
will also be used. General Superin- 
tendent Gomer Reese has bought a 
combination traveling crusher and 
blower to go into service at once. 
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Improvements 
In Mine 


Equipment 


Conveyor: Is Successful 


Gathering Conveyors 


By FRANK H. KNEELAND 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 





HE year 1924 showed great 

progress in both mechanical 
loading and conveyance of coal. The 
advances made in loading have been 
covered in an article by A. F. Brosky, 
and no further mention of them will 
be made here. 

Face conveyors are not alone em- 
ployed in the V-system mine of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., in 
West Virginia; they are also used in 
the operations of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co., in Colo- 
rado, the Dodge mine of the Glen 
Alden Coal Co., in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania and in the 
operations of the Montevallo Coal 
Co. Suspended shaking chutes or 
conveyors are employed in one or two 
operations in the anthracite region 
for moving coal down slight grades, 
along the level or even up grades of 
small inclination. A moving pan 
conveyor is also in use in a mine, 
of the Paris Purity Coal Co., Paris, 
Ark. 

Nor has the movement of coal un- 
derground been confined to face con- 
veyors. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
has successfully operated its system 
of belts transporting the output of 
several mines to the Monongahela 
River. The careful planning and 
foresight expended on this installa- 

Note—In the headpiece, which shows an 
interior view of a coal-mine power plant, 
water heaters and other auxiliary appara- 
tus can be seen in the foreground. In-the 


background are the main power units 
(turbo-generators). 


1924 Saw Many 


New Power Methods Mark Year 


of Progress—Main Haulage by 
and 


Appear 
from Pennsylvania to Alabama 


tion have borne excellent results in 
the shape of power savings. Another 
somewhat similar development is 
said to be in prospect. Furthermore, 
the interest shown in this original 
installation warrants the belief that 
it will not go without imitation in 
the mines of other companies. 


ELECTRICITY FOR STEAM 


Probably in few pieces of equip- 
ment is the substitution of electric 
energy for steam more spectacular 
in its results than in the power 
shovel. The big electrically driven 
stripper placed in operation by the 
Cranberry Creek Coal Co., is an in- 
teresting development, for hitherto 
the anthracite region has not taken 
to the large shovel although it has 
had electric dragline excavators in 
operation for some years. Need for 
greater efficiency in anthracite strip- 
ping methods has long been apparent 
but heretofore contractors have not 
felt justified in making the large in- 
vestment represented by one of these 
big machines. Self-dumping spoil 
cars of large size, or those dis- 
charged by means of compressed air 
upon the, throwing of a small valve 
lever, also do their part toward les- 
sening the cost of coal at the Cran- 
berry Creek operation. 

Year by year power for mine oper- 
ation becomes a problem of ever in- 
creasing importance at coal develop- 
ments. Powdered coal has been used 
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as a boiler fuel in several plants at 
the mines during the past year. By 
this means coal of a quality that 
would give trouble in hand-fired fur- 
naces or on stoker grates is ren- 
dered available for power generation. 
Thus the plant of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co. at Gary, W. Va. is 
fired with pulverized bone from the 
picking tables and sweepings from 
the railroad and mine tracks con- 
taining sometimes as much as 40 per 
cent of incombustible matter. 

Only a few years ago powdered 
coal when used in boiler furnaces 
melted down the furnace walls and 
gave much trouble. The ash also 
tended to slag into a compact mass 
in the bottom of the combustion 
chamber decreasing its volume and 
making the removal of the ash diffi- 
cult. Making the furnace walls hol- 
low and circulating the air for com- 
bustion through them has done much 
to overcome the first of these diffi- 
culties. Lining the side and rear 
walls of the furnace with fin tubes 
which really form part of the boiler 
heating surface seems to surmount 
it entirely. Placing a water screen, 
consisting of a series of tubes carry- 
ing water, a short distance above the 
furnace bottom so cools the falling 
ash as to prevent slagging alto- 
tgether. Increasing the height of 
the furnace is slightly less effective 
in this regard. 

Several decided advantages inher: 
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to the-use of this fuel. Among them 
may be mentioned the easy control 
and great flexibility of the fire, com- 
plete combustion of the fuel with 
small excess air and the high boiler 
ratings that may be attained without 
difficulty. It is not uncommon with 
this fuel to operate boilers to 300 or 
even 400 per cent of normal rating. 
It is certain that from now on when 
installations of medium to large size 
are to be made, either at the coal 
mines or elsewhere powdered coal 
and its possibilities will be taken 
into careful consideration. 


BETTER PREPARATION 


In the field of coal preparation 
many improvements have been made. 
In this respect the anthracite region 
has been particularly active. Thus 
the year has witnessed the introduc- 
tion of the Rheo-Washer, the Hydro- 
weir (this name has not yet been 
fully decided upon) and the Mason 
flat slate picker. The Chance sep- 
arator likewise has had a greatly ex- 
tended use. Several other types of 
coal cleaners have also made their 
appearance either as models or ex- 
perimental machines, the actual 
utility and performance of which as 
yet have not been fully demonstrated. 

Many rock-dusting machines have 
been developed during the past 
twelve months. A few of these are 
operated on high air pressure but 
most of them employ only a fan with 
which to create an air blast for the 
distribution of dust. Some of the 
discharge nozzles are fixed, others 
movable, and still others are mul- 
tiple, discharging in at least three 
different directions simultaneously. 
Like the art of anthracite prepara- 
tion that of dust distribution is in a 
state of flux, changes and improve- 
ments taking place with almost 
dizzying rapidity. Probably not 
more than one type of dust-spreading 
car has as yet been manufactured on 
a commercial basis, ‘practically all 
those now in use having been built 
by their owners. 


STEEL PIPES MADE ACID-PROOF 


Further improvements have been 
made during the past year in means 
for coping with the acid of mine 
and washery waters. Not only have 
brass, bronze, copper and monel 
metal been more extensively used 
than previously but other materials 
have been employed. Both in the 
United States and England means 
have been introduced for rapidly and 
ef'ectively lining steel pipe for use in 
coiveying acidulous . waters. By 
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means of special machines of the 
lathe type cement grout is introduced 
into such a pipe while it is being 
rapidly revolved. The grout is thus 
spun to place by centrifugal force 
and forms a compact mass of prac- 
tically uniform thickness and density 
upon the inner surface of the pipe. 
Just before the lined pipe is removed 
from the machine the surface of the 
grout is smoothed by means of a bar 
provided for that purpose which 
passes through the entire length of 
the pipe. ‘ 

Inasmuch as pipes lined in this 
manner are protected to their very 
ends the metal may be threaded and 
joined in the usual manner yet the 
liquid conveyed can act on only the 
extreme end of the pipe and the 
metal coupling. This latter may of 
course be made of cast iron or some 
other corrosion-resisting metal. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that 
cement offers practically the same 
resistance to the inroads of acidulous 
liquids as does glass, porcelain or 
other vitreous material. 


IMPROVED GATHERING PUMP 


Several other devices and appli- 
ances that possess strong acid-resist- 
ing qualities also have been brought 
out during the year. Among these 
should be mentioned: A gathering 
pump with a porcelain cylinder or 
working barrel, all other parts com- 
ing in contact with the water being 
formed of acid resisting bronze; also 
a line of valves of various types, all 
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the wetted parts of which are of 
wood thus being practically immune 
from the ravages of the liquid han- 
dled. 

In mining equipment it is some- 
times difficult to draw any sharp line 
of distinction between electrical and 
mechanical improvements. During 
the year a new design of locomotive, 
both trolley and storage-battery, was 
perfected and placed on the market. 
This embodies nothing electrical that 
is new but in the chassis of the trol- 
ley type, three-point suspension is 
afforded, the advantages of which 
are at once apparent. In the storage- 
battery machine a system of levers 
practically equalizes the pressures on 
the four journals regardless of any 
slight inequalities in the track. Cer- 
tain other improvements also have 
been embodied in the design of these 
machines adapted from successful 
steam locomotive practice on the one 
hand and from equally successful 
automobile practice on the other. 


POWER DRILLS CUT COosTSs 


During the past year the practice 
of sinking shot holes by means of 
power drills has been still further 
extended. Drilling such holes by 
hand is hard arduous work but by 
power it becomes both easy and 
rapid. Inasmuch as such drills are 
usually operated by a man or men 
who do nothing else, they soon be- 
come experts both in the operation 
of the machines and in the placement 
of the shot holes. The use of these 

















Cutting with Oxyacetylene Torch 


Three methods of autogenous welding are used at American coal mines, each having 


its own particular advantages. 


The oxyacetylene torch may be used for both welding 


and cutting and may be utilized on small jobs in places where electric current in 


fairly large volume is not available. 
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Spot Welding Worn Car Wheels 


The old adage running to the effect that “a penny saved is a penny earned,” is 


well exemplified in this picture. 
fail through breakage. 


Few indeed, comparatively, are the car wheels that 
The electric welder makes.it possible to repair and render 


serviceable wheels that have developed flat spots of sufficient size to make their use 


undesirable or even dangerous. 


drills thus decreases the cost of coal 
produced and increases the percent- 
age of lump size yielded. 

Mine shops are better equipped 
than ever before to handle the vari- 
ous classes of work that come to 
them. A few years ago autogenous 
welding at the mines was almost un- 
heard of. Today many mine shops 
are equipped to do this kind of weld- 
ing by any or all of the three 
methods available—thermit, the elec- 
tric arc, or oxy-acetylene. Each of 
these methods has its place at the 
mine, as each is better adapted to 
certain classes of work than the 
others. Each has done much to 
make the operation of mine equip- 
ment more regular and lessen the 
amount of time lost through the 
breakdowns that should not, yet 
nevertheless do, occur. They have 
also been the means of keeping much 
equipment in use that otherwise 
would have gone to the scrap heap. 


DRIVING FANS AND HOISTS 


Where mines are electrified and 
power is purchased, it has become 
necessary to provide some emergency 
means for driving both fans and 
man-hoists. One convenient way of 
accomplishing this result is to install 
internal-combustion engines which 
on short notice may be geared or 
clutched to the machines to be 
driven. An alternative is to install a 
generator of sufficient size to fur- 
nish current for the operation of fan 
and hoist, (usually at reduced speed) 
driven by an internal combustion en- 
gine. Several manufacturers are 


building units designed for this ex- 
press purpose. 


Sometimes such aux- 


iliaries are installed where the own- 
ing company generates its own 
power, thus making continuity of 
operation, even though on a reduced 
scale, almost certain. Sometimes 
also, particularly where an auxiliary 
generating unit is chosen, provision 
is made for the operation of the 
pumps, or some of them in case of a 
power failure. 


SEVERAL SECONDARY IMPROVEMENTS 


Many improvements and devices of 
what might be termed a minor or 
secondary nature have been intro- 
duced during the past twelve months. 
One of these is a comparatively sim- 
ple yet effective contrivance whereby 
a great number of bearings may be 
grease-lubricated from a_ single 
point by one man. This is particu- 
larly effective on intricate systems 
of shafting or on conveyor lines 
where several hundred bearings may 
be connected to and greased from a 
single point. 

Another machine that might be 
classed in this same category is a 
vertical, two-cylinder, portable air 
compressor for use underground or 
elsewhere. In this machine the com- 
pressor is mounted directly over one 
axle of the supporting truck. The 
vibration produced by the machine’s 
operation is thus in a vertical direc- 
tion and is transmitted direct to the 
rail. As a result of this construc- 
tion no support other than the truck 
wheels is necessary when this ma- 
chine is being operated. 

These are a few of the high spots 
in the mechanical developments and 
improvements of the year just 
passed. It would require far more 
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space than is available to enumerate 
even briefly the many improvement: 
and pieces 6f equipment that hav: 
been developed and are applicable 
directly or indirectly to the produc 
tion of coal. 

And now for a short look to the 
future. The real criterion of prog- 
ress, is not how many new devices 
or improvements to old ones have 
been developed or have come into 
vogue during any specific interval of 
time, but rather to what extent have 
expensive hand or muscular methods 
been supplanted by mechanical 
methods. It may pay handsomely to 
employ mechanieal energy in place of 
muscular, even though the device or 
machine adopted may be prodigal in 
its consumption of power. , Suppose 
that it costs $4 to hire a laborer for 
eight hours. At best, this Iman can 
exert continously only about 3% hp. 
Human muscular energy thus costs 
$4 per horsepower-hour. With elec- 
trical energy available at 2c. per 
kw.-hr. 266 hp.-hr. may be_ pur- 
chased in the form of current for 
this same $4 in money. 

With so great a difference as this 
in the cost of muscular and mechah- 
ical energy it is but natural that the 
mechanization of mines will proceed 
in the future as it has in the past. 
Great changes of whatever nature do 
not transpire suddenly, neither can 
the transformation of a mine from 
manual to mechanical methods be 
wrought over night. They must 
rather be the outcome of progressive 
policy and gradual improvement and 
evolution from day to day, month to 
month and year to year. All signs 
indicate that the day is not far dis- 
tant when coal will be produced en- 
tirely by mechanical means—when 
from the time it is first exposed at 
the working face until it is deposited 
in the railroad car or other vehicle 
of transport it will never be touched 
by the human hand or by implement 
held in the human hand. 


BRAIN RATHER THAN BRAWN 


Man’s body is weak and from the 
mechanical standpoint woefully in- 
efficient. His brain is_ sufficientiy 
large and active to be capable of 
guiding and controlling the move- 
ment and operation of a mechanical 
contrivance almost infinitely more 
powerful than his own muscles. !t 
will not take much longer to adapt 
our mines, our haulage systems and 
other equipment to the production 
of coal by mechanical means. This 
will mean more coal produced by 
fewer men; it will also mean cheap’r 
coal of a more uniform quality. 
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Hauling by Battery 











Savings Made by Efficient Machinery During the 
Old Year Point the Way for the Future 


Economic Factors Compel Use of Cost-Reducing Equipment—Need for Modernization and 
Profits That Feed Back in Industry the Wherewithal for Further Purchases 
Will Bring About Unusual Advances During 1925 


AST YEAR electrical engineers, 
who had been striving to induce 
their companies to adopt efficient and 
labor-saving equipment, noted with 
pleasure that economic stresses in 
the industry were doing more for 
them than could be effected by the 
most persistent personal persuasion. 
Many mine officials have become 
thoroughly conyinced by necessity 
that the future success of their prop- 
erties depends upon the proper appli- 
cation and operation of machinery. 
Positive signs indicate that in some 
instances, at Jeast, greater savings 
can be effected by mechanical effi- 
ciency than by wage reductions. 
Operating officials who have been 
reluctant to spend the necessary 
money to modernize their plants 
have found that they can no longer 
convince themselves that their old 
methods and machines are too good 
to be changed. 
Competition for coal orders has 
been so keen that mining men have 


OTE—As indicated by the number on the 
lo omotive shown in the headpiece, the 
H ison Coal Co. has quite a few traveling 
Po ver plants. It will be interesting to 
fo ‘ow the experience of this company with 
St age-battery locomotives, because as 
St-.ed by one of its officials, mining in 


Pevts of its properties is further advanced 
tf n in the workings of any other large 
a: hracite eompany. 





By EpGAR J. GEALY 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


been impelled to turn to the use of 
cost-reducing machinery. Indeed, 
some have expressed dissatisfaction 
with manufacturers who have devel- 
oped new equipment suitable for 
some coal regions but not for the 
peculiar mining problems encoun- 
tered on their particular properties. 


ANTHRACITE PROGRESS 


The whole complexion of the an- 
thracite field is reshaping itself. The 
increased efficiency, low maintenance 
and operating costs of new electric 
machinery have long before now 
warranted expenditures for many 
changes, but last year high wages, 
mining costs and competition made 
it more difficult than ever for some 
coal companies to finance inefficient 
methods and machinery. To com- 
pete successfully with other fuels 
and bituminous coal, anthracite com- 
panies are endeavoring to keep pro- 
duction costs at present levels, pre- 
pare the coal better and create a 
bigger market for small-size fuel. 
There never was a keener interest 
in coal-preparation equipment than 
during the last year. 

The outstanding development in 
locomotive haulage has been the 
successful application of main-haul- 


age battery locomotives in gaseous 
mines and the use of battery-carry- 
ing trucks to transport coal-cutting 
machines and supply them with 
power while at the face. Another 
improvement was the adoption of a 
standard arrangement of contactor 
controls on locomotives so that either 
drum or contactor control can be pro- 
vided on all sizes, as required. 

Several notable mine hoists were 
put in operation, one of which was 
the giant two-motor 4,000-hp. hoist 
of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. and the Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co., installed at the 
Orient No. 2 mine of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., at 
Frankfort, IIll., and another, the 
large General Electric Co. single- 
motor 2,000-hp. hoist for the Old 
Ben Coal Corporation in the same 
town. 

Two other large hoists were placed 
in service by the Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration at Christopher, Ill. Each 
of these units has a cylindro-conical 
drum, the small diameter of which 
is 8 ft. 6 in. and the large diameter 
11 ft. 6 in. The drum travels at a 


maximum speed of 72 r.p.m. The 
maximum rope pull on one rope is 
28,940 Ib. The hoist is designed to 
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make 165 trips per hour from a 
depth of 519 ft. This capacity was 
recently exceeded by one of these 
hoists. 

The main driving motor is a 1,100- 
hp. direct-current unit which is sup- 
plied with power from an equalizer 
set. Each of the two hoists is also 
equipped with a 350-hp. auxiliary 
alternating-current motor connected 
to the hoist through two sets of 
gears. This motor can be used to 
operate the equipment during idle 
periods or when repair work is being 
done in the shaft. The small motor 
has sufficient capacity to handle the 
full load of the hoist at the reduced 
rope speed obtained through the 
gear train. 


SPEED AND SAFETY 


The special interlocks and safety 
features used on this hoist make it 
possible for even an inexperienced 
operator successfully and safely to 
hoist coal and men. All the mechan- 
ical and electrical equipment was 
furnished by the _ Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

A large electric hoist using 
electro-p” *umatic contactors was in- 
stalled by the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. at Lansford, Pa. 

Another successful coal haulage 
scheme was the five-mile motor- 
driven belt conveyor system of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., for transport- 
ing coal from the mine to a shipping 
point. During one day’s run it de- 
livered 5,792 tons of coal 5 miles in 
64 hr., using 6,855 kw.-hr. of elec- 
trical energy or about 1.19 kw.-hr. 
per ton. 

Automatic control of centrifugal 
pumps has proved to be both prac- 
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Automatic 
Pump 


This pumping 
station requires 
only occasional 
inspection, it is 
‘completely auto- 
matic. There is 
but little fear 
that it will be 
operating when 
it should be shut 
down or stopped 
when it should 
be doing its_bit. 
The Buck Run 
Coal Co., near 
Pottsville, Pa.. 
has effected sav- 
ings by its use 
which prove this 
most modern 
system to be 
thoroughly ec- 
onomical. 




















tical and economical. Many typ- 
ical examples of automatic pumping 
stations, all of which use Barrett- 
Haentjens accessories, are to be 
found all through the coal fields. 
Some of the most noteworthy are in 
the anthracite region. The system 
has been made so simple that only a 
few pumpmen are required for occa- 
sional inspection of the equipment, 
and the pumps work more satisfac- 
torily than when manually attended. 
Many pumps, like fans, run almost 
continually, and therefore the sav- 
ings in attendance effected by auto- 
matic control are enormous. 

During the year an improved type 
of multi-stage pump having a volute 
diffusion chamber around each run- 
ner and eliminating the use of dif- 
fusion vanes was developed by a 
large pump manufacturer. With 
this design excellent efficiencies are 
obtained at operating points both 
lower and higher than the normal 
rated capacity of the pumps. The 


internal passages of the pump are 
designed so that the dividing walls 
strongly reinforce the casing. 

The application of centrifugal 
pumps to mine service has increased 
yearly, and it is quite natural to 
expect improvements in their design 
and operation. During the past year 
the successful use of a non-corrosive 
chrome-iron alloy seems to hold great 
possibilities for future development 
of centrifugal and plunger pumps. 

Fan drives have attracted much 
attention during the year. Engi- 
neers realizing their opportunities to 
effect energy savings by the use of 
variable-speed motors have applied 
many different types of drives. 
Power-factor correction also has in- 
fluenced the selection of the drives 
for fans. Various types of synchro- 
nous motors designed to provide high 
starting and pull-in torque have 
been applied. In the latest types of 
fan drives mechanical and magnetic 
clutches either have been built in the 
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A Big Brother Is Being Built to Work With the Many Turbo-Generator Units at the Four 
Large Power Plants of the Glen Alden Coal Co. 

Alongside of this 10,000-kw. turbo-generator unit. in the Nanticoke Power Plant of the Glen Alden Coal Co.. will 
be placed the 12,500-kw. machine now under construction at the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.’s shops. 
The new unit is probably the largest ever purchased by a coal mining company and fits into the 
general plan of electrification carried on by the coal company for many years. 
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iwtors or provided as accessories to 
them. 

Some of the most noteworthy de- 
veilopments of the year were made in 
equipment for the generation, con- 
version and distribution of power. 
At mine power plants there was in- 
creased use of higher steam tempera- 
tures and pressures. The Glen Alden 
Coal Co. placed an order with the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
for the largest turbo-generator unit 
ever purchased by a coal company. 
This large unit is being built to gen- 
erate 12,500 kw. at 80 per cent power 


factor. The turbine is designed for 
250-lb. steam pressure, 150-deg. 
superheat and a 29-in. vacuum. 


The generator is to be wound for 
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firmly established as an economic and 
operating necessity in the mining 
industry. With its inherent advan- 
tages beyond dispute, a marked ad- 
vance in the application of this type 
of control occurred in 1924. 

There were no radical changes in 
the design of automatic switching 
equipments, but many complete out- 
fits were placed in service. The tend- 
ency during the year was to install 
such types as could easily be handled 
and standardized. For coal-mining 
service this standardization has pro- 
gressed to such an extent that com- 
plete automatic stations are now 
being put in stock by the manufac- 
turers. 

To meet the requirements for coal- 
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Records obtained early in the year 
show that of the many automatic 
power-converting substations fur- 
nished by the leading manufacturers, 
73 per cent of them were equipped 
with motor-generator sets. This is 
exceptionally interesting especially 
when we remember that the first 
automatic substation in the coal field 
was equipped with a rotary con- 
verter, and the precedent then estab- 
lished—if one really was established 
—has been reversed. 


DANGERS AND TRACK BONDS 


As with many other knotty prob- 
lems, indirect effects may force min- 
ing companies to better their track 
circuits. Electrical engineers who 





Getting an 
Ear Full 


Listening to “A 
Kiss in the Dark” 
these men had the 
thrill of hearing 
music sent out from 
the Times station 
when they were 
more than 400 ft. 
underground in the 
workings of the 
Pine Brook mine in 
Scranton. 




















13,200 - volt, 60- cycle, three - phase 
power. The outfit will be installed 
in the Nanticoke power plant of the 
coal company where it will operate 
with one 10,000-kw. and two 4,000- 
kw. units made by the same com- 
pany. It will also be interconnected 
with two other power plants located 
in other coal fields of the mining 
company. 


WATTLESS CURRENTS COST 


Power-factor correction and load 
factors have become such important 
problems for the coal industry that 
the activity in the application of 
Synchronous apparatus was unusu- 
ally conspicuous. Engineers and 
Managing officials have come to 
realize that their power bills are un- 
necessarily high because of their 
poor power-factor loads. As a con- 
Sequence there has been a marked 
increase in the use of power-factor 
corrective equipment. Mine fans, 


Pumps and compressors have been 
lied with synchronous motors. 
ie automatic station has become 
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mine service, one type of standard- 
ized design, made by the General 
Electric Co., is so arranged that 
automatic control equipment for 
single machines may be used in 
either a single- or multiple-unit sta- 
tion with any number of reclosing 
feeders. Thus, great flexibility is 
obtained. These converting units 
may be arranged in any desired 
manner and later be easily changed 
when load conditions require. 

During the year several installa- 
tions of two-unit automatic sub- 
station equipments were made and 
the problem of operating two over- 
compounded machines in parallel was 
satisfactorily solved by the use of a 
load-balancing relay. 

The use of automatic power-con- 
verting equipment represents one of 
the most advanced practices in the 
electrical industry and being such it 
is interesting to note that apparently 
most mine electrical engineers are 
convinced of the superior qualities of 
the motor-generator set over the 
rotary converter. 





have long ago appreciated the iact 
that poorly bonded tracks are direct 
causes for high maintenance costs, 
have started to repair their bonds by 
either doing so as a part of a new 
installation job or by placing power- 
converting equipment near the work- 
ing face. This last method is only 
a temporary cure because as the min- 
ing face advances the feeder and 
track circuits must again be ex- 
tended. Then again, the haulage 
road to the shaft slope or drift 
mouth is always getting longer and 
the center of its load is invariably 
far from other load centers. 

The dangers due to power leakage 
and stray currents from tracks and 
feeders increase in proportion to 
the number of poor joints. Prema- 
ture explosion of detonators and shot 
charges are frequently the direct 
result of poorly bonded return cir- 
cuits. Electric sparks make a vivid 
appeal to the imagination and the 
fireworks at poorly bonded track 
joints and premature explosions have 
no doubt been largely responsible for 
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the renewed resolution of the miners’ 
union to sponsor legislation to make 
the use of eleetricity in the mines 
safer. Let the coal companies take 
heed. 

For several years it has become 
evident that the trend of safety reg- 
ulations was toward the inclosure of 
all types of motor starters, speed 
controllers, locomotive motors and 
rock-cutting machine drives. During 
the year, work along these lines was 
greatly advanced. Many open type 
starters were provided with either 
self-contained inclosing cases having 
external handles or were redesigned 
to accommodate inclosing cases. 

Another noteworthy step was the 
design of induction motors of the in- 
closed ventilated type. These motors 
take in air at both ends and dis- 
charge it through holes in the side 
of the stator frame near the bottom. 

Another important development 
was the so-called “frog-leg” winding 
for direct-current armatures. It is 
claimed that as a result the previous 
limitations of direct-current ma- 


chines due to the difficulties of com- 
mutating heavy loads or rapidly 
fluctuating loads are now removed. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION 


The Bureau of Mines has made 
important investigations in under- 
ground communication, much of this 
work being done by J. J. Jakosky and 
D. H. Zellers. Much work still re- 
mains to be done in studying the 
possibilities of wired wireless which, 
under mine conditions, means trans- 
mission along metallic conductors 
such at water pipes, power and light- 
ing circuits, mine-car tracks, etc. 

The practicability of pure radio 
communication from the surface to 
the mine is questionable. Fairly suc- 
cessful results have been obtained by 
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receiving sets located inside the 
mines when listening-in on high- 
powered transmitting stations on the 
surface. However, the operation of 
such receiving sets is said to depend 
largely upon carrier currents travel- 
ing along rails and wire conductors 
in the mines. 


WHAT’S COMING 


The progress which will be made 
in the present year will depend upon 
many factors. In the bituminous 
field and also in the anthracite region 
the miners will have to learn to 
accept changes which in the end will 
benefit them as much as anyone. 
When a new machine is installed they 
should promptly agree upon a wage 
scale for the men by whom the ma- 
chine is to be operated. The miners 
must learn to realize that it is ex- 
tremely unfair for them to demand 
all the benefits which new devices 
afford. Operators, of necessity, must 
add more machinery to the mines; 
this represents expense and the 
miners must co-operate with the coal 
companies so that the savings ef- 
fected may be used to pay for the 
machine and return a_ reasonable 
profit upon the investment. 

At some mines all the poor power- 
factor loads cannot be corrected by 
synchronous motor drives and 
although we will see many syn- 
chronous motor- generator sets in- 
stalled there will be more synchro- 
nous- and static-condenser stations. 

Automatic switches and controls 
will increase in number because they 
have been perfected to the point 
where they perform their functions 
more satisfactorily than manually 
operated devices. An appreciation 
of the enormous savings in labor and 
repairs effected by automatic sub- 
stations, pumps and feeder circuit 
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breakers has been realized and more 
such outfits will be installed even in 
places where attendance is now ob- 
tained from men at other work. 
Improvements in permissible equip- 
ments and storage batteries for 
gaseous mines have now made it 
possible to have wireless mines. in 
gaseous workings coal-cutting, drill- 
ing and hauling will be done with 
power supplied by storage batteries. 
In the anthracite field we can look 
for many changes. As the larger 
coal companies become segregated 
from the railroads, which now con- 
trol them, stockholders in time will 
change. New financiers, some of 
whom will be mine engineers and 
their associates will want to know 
the how, when and why of things. 
More profits can be made by the 
savings in efficient operation than by 
increases in the price of coal. 


AN OFFICIAL PROBLEM 


Mine officials will in future do well 
to be more amenable to expert sug- 
gestions. Too many important fac- 
tors and problems have entered and 
are entering the business complex of 
mining for men to retain the attitude 
that, “I have been in the industry 
twenty or thirty years. Who can tell 
me anything or manage my affairs 
better than I do?” Perhaps, some 
good can come out of Nazareth. 

If we interpret the signs of the 
times correctly the march of prog- 
ress is started again. Those mines 
which were partly modernized dur- 
ing the dull spells of last year took 
time by the forelock and will be re- 
paid. This year, with two impelling 
forces—necessity for modernization 
and profits with which to purchase 
machinery—we are almost sure to 
witness a period of unusual electrical 
and mechanical expansion. 








At Christopher, 
Illinois 


Because this 
hoist is equipped 
with two motors. 
one a_ direct-cur- 
rent unit and the 
other an alternat- 
ing - current 
chine, it 
 perated 
cally at all times. 
When hoisting the 
usual tonnage the 
direct - current 
motor supplied with 
power from a 
motor-generator set 
is used, but when 
slow-speed hoisting 
is done the alter- 
nating - current 
motor is put in 
service. 
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HOW COAL COMPANIES ARE CUTTING 
COSTS 


HE PAST year has weighed the character of 

your equipment methods. That weighing will 
continue into this new year, only with more exact- 
ing standards than ever. Clipping costs is harder 
than clipping coupons or drawing dividends but 
neither coupons can be clipped nor dividends 
drawn if the mechanical scheme that will save 
cost is not installed. So we have chosen for this 
insert a few of the more important of the means 
by which coal companies are cutting costs. 





Every year brings its changes. If you look at 
the mines of today and see how they have changed 
their manner of operation from those customary 
in years past it will be easy to realize that it is 
no inconsiderable revision that each year has made 
and will make with ever-increasing rapidity. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—Near the Face 
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IN LOW BEDS face convey- 
ors are being used, as on the 
left above. These save lifting 
bottom between entries and 
make longwall more feasible. 

Room hoists also save ex- 
pense and gathering equip- 
ment where grades are adverse. 
See illustration above on right. 
Low bodied cars save lifting 
bottom and much _ loading 
labor. The wagons will carry 
a large capacity despite in- 
sufficient head room. 

A loading machine in West 
Virginia is reducing the cost 
of lifting coal from the face 
and depositing it in cars. This 
is the machine shown at work 
on the right. 


REEL locomotives gather coal expeditiously from 
room faces regardless of grades and coal thickness. See 
illustration above. 

Drills may be shaped accurately and at less black- 
smith cost by the drill-shaper on right. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Their Haulage 





















PERMANENT 
portals, well-laid 
tracks, large-capacity 
cars and good over- 
head construction as 
in the _ illustration 
above are other 
means of reducing 
costs, The trip- 
maker and the con- 
veyors shown on right 
save time and money 
at the tipple of a big 
Kentucky coal opera- 
tion. 


SELF-ACTING doors 
eliminate delays, haulage 
accidents and door tend- 
ers. They are not left 
open and so make your 
costly air do its work, 
often saving lives. See 
illustration above. 


ees 





SECTIONALIZING 
equipment saves power, pre- 
‘vents fires and accidents. 









WELL-COVERED pipe prevent steam 
losses which may easily exceed the quantity of 
steam actually used in the prime mover. 










STEEL timbers, such as are shown in illustra- 
tion above, afford permanency, safety, ventila- 
tion economy and saving in space, thus paying a 
profit on the money invested in them. 

Care and system in handling powder such as 
shown on the right prevent expensive accidents. 


Se 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Fans and Pumps 








MOTOR DRIVEN centrifugal puinps as on 
the upper right illustration have large capacity 
and save in space and first cost. When they 
stand idle as they sometimes do there is less 
interest loss. 

The large empty room on the upper left has 
been vacated by a big reciprocator and in its 
place, dimly seen at the rear is the centrifugal 
pump which has replaced it. 


THE ILLUSTRATION above shows the 
pump unit that now does the work of the big 
reciprocating pump that formerly occupied the 
big room above it, doing the work more ef- 
ficiently, partly because of its automatic action. 





THE FAN shown above is a blower for 
giving suitable draft to a battery of boilers. 
In the rear of the left illustration is a fan shaft 
running on anti-friction bearings. It used to 
be customary to install an ordinary pedestal, 
but the change to the anti-friction type is 
earning dividends for those wise enough to 
provide them. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Power Plants 
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SYNCHRONOUS motors 
improve power factor. Oper- 
ators are learning that with 
the use of synchronous motors 
they can save money. Not 
only load factors must be 
watched if economy is to be 
achieved. The _ illustration 
on the right is a good ex- 
ample of such an installation. 















MECHANICAL $ésstok- 
ers make it possible to 





burn the coal that the 
market refuses or buys 







with reluctance and at a 






low figure. 
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STEAM turbines make the 
utmost use of the steam sup- 
plied to them, saving coal 
r | and therefore labor and also 
. 2 occupying minimum power- 
tc ii house space. The turbine on 
) the right is a good example 








of such equipment. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—By Electrical Means 


VOLTAGE is stepped up so 
that power distribution con- 
ductors can be made with less 
copper. The illustration on 
the left shows a well-arranged 
power station with proper pro- 
tection from lightning. 


FANS electrically driven through a speed reducer 
save the use of long steam pipe lines which are pro- 
lific wasters of expensive energy. The speed reducer 
eliminates open-type gear trains which are not only 
subject to breakage but being dirty and ill-lubricated 
are uneconomical in operation. 


A HOIST changed from a 
steam to an electrical unit is 
shown on left. One large com- 
pany is having all its hoists so 
converted and if a mine owner 
is getting all the coal he wants 
with the present equipment and 
it is still good such a change is 
to be recommended. It gives 
him the cost saving without so 
much expense. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Many Ways 




























MANY _ operators are 
cleaning their slate as well 
as their coal as in the illus- 
tration above on left. Thus 
no coal is lost to the refuse 
bank. Some still have trains 
of exposed gears like those on 
the upper right with every 
tooth grinding on coal dust, 
making a prodigious noise. 
Every little while the break- 
ing of a tooth shows the bad 
conditions under which these 
gears operate. Electric weld- 
ing of rail bonds, as is illus- 
trated on the right, gives a 
good current return, saving 
the burning of equipment and 
loss of power. Rotary dumps 
as below save time in dump- 
ing. 


2% “f 


_A GOOD lamp house with proper charging rack and pro- 
visions for adjusting flame safety lamps will prove an 
economy. 
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How Coal Companies Are Cutting Costs—In Unusual Ways 


A WELL-EQUIPPED clean bright store like that above heightens 
morale, brings good workmen and profit. 


WELL-PAINTED _ dwellings 
save the lumber and create morale. 
A paint-spray makes the cost. quite 
reasonable. 


BELTS CONVEY material eco- 
nomically. They are found every- 
where in industry. No one can tell 
why the coal industry has been so 
slow to give them their proper 
place. The illustration above shows 
a belt for conveying rock from the 
picking table. 

The tractor is useful everywhere 
around the mine, hauling rails, logs 
and wagons. On the right it is 
proving useful in transporting mine 
wagons on a track. 
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Coal Vessels in Boston Harbor 














Tidewater Coal Business in 1924 Was Lowest 


Since 1919 Except for Strike Year 


With Few Exceptions Supply at Loading Ports Was in Ex- 
cess of Demand—Low Prices Played Part in Switch from 
Oil Back to Coal—Exports Fell Off Nearly 10 per Cent 


HIRTY-three million net tons of 

bituminous coal was dumped at 
the five principal Atlantic ports dur- 
ing 1924 as compared with 37,500,- 
000 tons in 1928. 

The year began with very large 
stocks in New England and other 
consuming coastwise territory which 
had been accumulated during the 
previous year, and these stocks in 
consumers’ bins were the dominant 
factor in the marketing of coal 
throughout the entire year. The 
current supply of coal at loading 
ports, with a few exceptions, has been 
in excess of the demand, with the 
result that lower prices have ob- 
ta'ned on tidewater coal than on coal 
so'i at the mines for inland delivery. 


'TE—The headpiece shows coal boats in 
Bo ion Harbor handling Pocahontas coel. 
"l\- skyline at the left is marked by chim- 
ne of Edison Electric Illuminating Co.’s 
bo\.er plant, a large consumer of coal. 


By J. S. BuRROWS 


Undoubtedly much coal was con- 
signed to tidewater piers to relieve 
the mines of surplus production, and 
the sacrifice of this surplus coal in 
the tidewater market made prices ap- 
pear much lower at times than the 
general level of other markets. 


These low prices, which have been 
at or below the cost of production, 
have not been an unmixed evil, how- 
ever. In one sense the tidewater 
shippers have been buying back the 
oil-burning plants in New England 
which had changed several! years ago 











Summary of Tidewater Bituminous Coal Business 1920-1924 
(In Net Tons) 








1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

By Ports 
OS ae eer eee ae 14,825,000 11,912,000 7,440.000 10,800,000 
ORR ener er fet Samir 6,191,000 3,641,000 2,158,600 3,893,000 
Serer ee ren here me 7,831,000 4,136,000 1,917,000 5,068.000 
SNES TUDORS 5 i sina Seance eens oe 24,026,000 17,242,000 16,626,000 17,384.000 
| Sores 9115000 392,000 332,000 376,000 
| | AES SRT re er ee 53,784,000 37,323,000 28,473,000 37,521,000 

By Destina'ions 
Coastwise to New England. 10,457,000 8,859,000 10,892,000 13,374,000 
Exports. . 21,778,000 9 633,000 1,613,000 5,122,000 
Bunker... 9,171,000 8,135,000 4,577,000 5,442,000 
Inside Capes. . 3,410,000 3,251,000 3,332,000 4,460.000 
Other tonnage 8,968,000 7,445,000 8,059,000 9,123,000 
All destinations; 53,784,000 37,323,000 28,473,000 37,521,000 
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from coal to oil, with a considerable 
saving to themselves. A number of 
the largest plants have converted 
back to coal and others are discover- 
ing that economies can be effected by 
using coal instead of oil. Even with 
allowance for a fair margin of profit 
to the mine operator, with a level 
above the present prices for tide- 
water coal, the widening differential 
between coal and oil means that 
many more plants will convert to 
coal as old oil contracts expire dur- 
ing this new year. 


NEW ENGLAND GETs 35 PER CENT 


In the distribution of the total 
tidewater tonnage, 35 per cent went 
to New England and 14 per cent, or 
approximately 4,600,000 tons, was 
destined for export to foreign coun- 
tries. Export shipments were a half 
million tons less than in 1923. The 
bunkering of steamships required 15 
per cent of the tonnage, or nearly 
five million tons. The business done 
inside the capes of Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays from the piers 
within these capes took 11 per cent 
of the total, while all other require- 
ments took 25 per cent of the ton- 
nage. 


HAMPTON ROADS CHIEF SOURCE 


Hampton Roads, on which are 
located the three largest coal ter- 
minals of the Atlantic Coast, near 
Norfolk and Newport News, stands 


as the leading source of tidewater . 


coal. These piers handled 54 per 
cent of the total tidewater business 
in 1924, and more than half the ship- 
ments from these terminals moved 
up the coast to New England dis- 
charging plants. Local needs are 
comparatively light at the cities 
located on Hampton Roads, so that 
nearly all of the tonnage loaded 
there in addition to coal for New 
England, is exported, furnished to 
steamers for their own use or sent to 
other coastwise points. The gain in 
dumping from year to year has been 
fairly constant, and has now reached 
the 18,000,000-ton mark, but Hamp- 
ton Roads has not reached the phys- 
ical capacity of its facilities. 


OTHER Ports SHOW LOSS 


New York, the second largest tide- 
water coal port, with 27 per cent of 
the dumpings, showed a slight loss as 
compared with the previous year, 
and Philadelphia, with 8 per cent, 
also showed a loss. 

Baltimore, at the upper end of 
Chesapeake Bay, always in competi- 
tion with Hampton Roads for coast- 
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loss. 


wise as well as export business, 
dumped 9 per cent of the tonnage, a 
loss of 40 per cent. Charleston han- 
dled less than 1 per cent of the busi- 
ness and also showed a considerable 
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of the strike year of 1922, 


Taken altogether the combined 
ports handled 14 per cent less ton 
nage in 1924 than in 1923 and th. 
total shipments were the lowest in 
five years, with the single exception 





Destination of Bituminous Coal Shipped to Tidewater 


Month 


January.. 
Febraury.. 
March... 
April..... 
May... 
June... 
July.... 
August... 
September. ... 
October... . 
November.. 
December. . 


Total... 


January.. 
February.. 
March... 
Reet. ..-.. 
May.. 
iss 
ERS 
August..... 
September... 
October... . 
November.. 
December. . 


ae 


January... 
February... 
March... 
April..... 
May... 
June... 
July.... 
a 


September...... 


October. .. 
November.. 
December... 


Total. . 


January.. 
Febraury... 
March... 
April. . 
May.. 
June... 
July. 
August... 
September. .. 
October. 
November.. 
December. . 


Total. . 


January... .. 
Febraury... . 


August.... . 


September...... 


October... . 
November. . 
December 


Total 


January.. 
February.. 
March. 
April... 
May.. 
June.. 
July.. 
August..... 
September. .. 
October... 
November.. 
December 


Total. 


In 1924 by Months 


(In Net Tons) 




















NEW YORK 
New Inside Other 
England Export Bunkers Capes Tonnage Total 
ae ae 564,000 874,000 
ae i ens 496,000 783,000 
"ees Yee 518,827 793, 189 
ms conc x) er 397,542 662,906 
a as DD es 466,503 694,300 
aa i) os 475,169 741,703 
i OS eae 490,477 724,416 
3 oa | eey ee 446,848 691,859 
“Segoe OME coca ass 451,189 698,653 
89,242 105 >See: 543,598 812,973 
ae iS ee eae 514,158 740,017 
1 eT ene ee BUMP. p5ck5s's 523,141 788,124 
1,017,531 105 2,097,052 ....... 5,887,452 9,004,960 
PHILADELPHIA 
49,000 16,000 2,200 160,000 1,000 248,000 
57,000 5,000 37,000 169,000 ....... 268,000 
55,634 604 19,929 158,531 ....... 234,898 
17,741 24,430 28,839 144,985 ....... 215,995 
SAO cones. 29,051 139,663 840 201,182 
34,578 4,514 eo ee 216,408 
43,438 13,723 $0,075 142665 ........ 230,801 
35,368 21,540 Oh ae: oe 233,900 
33,649 15,017 a ee | |S 227,962 
50,714 24,660 38,640 149,636 ....... 263,650 
4,673 24,834 ee te ees 255,046 
48,474 22,607 36,246 173,388 ..... 280,715 
511,897. 172,929 345,813 1,824,078 1,840 2,876,759 
BALTIMORE 
66,000 71,000 28,000 112,000 1,000 278,000 
70,000 54,000 28,000 132,000 3,000 287,000 
80,820 70,914 24,476 182,977 5,302 364,489 
42,673 105,698 29,065 152,951 2,529 332,936 
34,51 21,872 22,644 98,953 361 178,343 
23,727 73,304 17,302 61,239 2,586 178,158 
34,938 79,621 22,809 75,538 4,778 217,729 
36,866 32,280 21,554 98,488 189, 188 
48,560 51,008 18,163 108,220 3,068 229,019 
74,451 37,538 23,839 145,309 3,118 284,255 
42,141 23,042 16,128 148,593 1,556 231,460 
24,419 50,002 25,884 187,090 4,421 291,816 
579,108 670,279 277,864 1,503,358 31,719 3,062,834 
HAMPTON ROADS 
779,000 257,000 184,000 43,000 178,000 1,441,000 
783,000 378,000 185,000 49,000 201,000 _— 1,596,000 
833,353 268,882 181,298 57,517 241,967 —«i1,583, 117 
591,311 384,900 194,440 29,456 162,206 1,366,313 
553,279 373,051 196,498 12,621 203,492 = 1,338,941 
622,974 347,659 174,514 23,700 175,407. 1,344,254 
703,268 404,373 166,923 31,387 205,378 1,511,329 
855,334 365,809 158,072 38,919 197,543 1,615,678 
845,598 275,797 ‘160,823 27,955 188,552 1,498,725 
928,414 215,104 184,537 33,501 198,040 1,559,610 
889,771 192,262 175,198 49,140 158,467 ‘1,468,838 
987,067. 322,955 221,356 30,081 209,417 ‘1,770,876 
9,372,369 3,785,792 2,182,659 428,077 2,315,869 18,094,078 
CHARLESTON 
3,000 - 13,000 RADY) Pict sac oa eee 19,000 
13,000 Me: ccGins 2 soecees 16,000 
8,898 | eae eee 16,629 
13,469 Ey Resa eee 14,724 
7,867 OO Sl RES oe EAS G4 10,114 
8,907 Ce seams Bi soeys 8 10,069 
Fo ak ie 13,231 Paes. ence, eee 14,652 
DERE OHM 13,170 ee ae 605 14.666 
ein ak 17,722 | ja 654 22,337 
oh eae: 9,023 ree 849 12,439 
KS 4,015 =| Nae 141 9,408 
ets 12,572 5,808 tot fii 18,380 
3,000 134,874 38,228 2,249 178,123 
ALL PORTS 
1,000,000 357,000 443,000 315,000 745,000 2,860,000 
1,007,000 450,000 443,000 350,000 700,000 2,950,000 
1,066,062 349,286 411,753 399,125 766,096 2,992,322 
732.713 528,497 441,995 327,392 562,277 2,592,874 
692,620 402,790 405,037 251,237 671,196 2,422,880 
750,816 434,464 413,734 238,416 653,162 2,490,592 
853,108 510,948 384.648 249,590 700,03 2,698,927 
1,014,003 432,799 369,069 284,424 644,996 2,745,291 
1,008,859 359,544 381,698 280,132 646,463 2,676,696 
1,142,821 286,430 429,611 328,446 745,619 2,932,927 
1.056.930 248.153 385.872 339,492 674,322 2,704,769 
1,162,218 408,136 452,019 390,559 736,979 3,149,911 
11,487,150 4,768,047 4,961,436 3,753,813 8,246,143 33,216,754 
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Relative Rate of Growth Shows Further Inroads of 
Oil on Coal Consumption 


Menace of Fuel Oil Now an Actual Fact — Demand in 
1923 Was 91 per Cent Above That for 1918 — Coal 
Gains Slowly — Water Power Not a Serious Competitor 


By F. G. 


INCE the war the demand for 

coal has not been growing as 
fast as before that time, if indeed 
it is now growing at all. 

Anthracite production, as_ practi- 
cally everyone knows, has shown no 
material increase in fresh mined 
coal since 1913. Production of bitu- 
minous coal, on the contrary, showed 
a steady growth up to 1918. For 
the twenty years from the founding 
of the Central Competitive Field to 
the end of the war the normal rate 
of increase of soft coal output aver- 
aged 16,800,000 tons a year. Actual 
production in a given year might 
rise above the normal line, or fall 
below it (Fig. 1), depending on the 
state of general business. In years 
of depression it dropped below, in 
boom years it rose above normal, 
but there is no mistaking the steadi- 
ness of the normal increase. It 
was one of the most characteristic 
measures of American business ac- 
tivity. The coal industry counted 
upon this steadily growing demand, 
and the opening of new mines and 
steady recruiting of new miners was 
the industry’s means of preparing 
for a constantly enlarging market. 

Since the war, however, the mar- 
ket has ceased to expand, or at best 
it is expanding at a much slower 
rate. The largest output attained 
in any year since the Armistice was 
564,000,000 tons in 1923. That in- 
cluded 26,000,000 tons put into stor- 
age, so that the amount actually 
consumed or exported was orily 
538,000,000 tons. Had the pre-war 
rate of expansion continued, the mar- 
ket would have absorbed 614,000,000 
tons. Bituminous coal consumption in 
1923, therefore, was 76,000,000 tons 
less than might have been expected 
on the basis of pre-war experience. 

Anyone of course, might say that 
this figure of 538,000,000 tons is 
larger than that of any year except 
1517, 1918 and 1920, and that conse- 
quently the industry is no worse off 
than it was, say, in 1916. Such a 
statement might be true if the in- 


Published by permission of the Direc- 
U. S. Geological Survey. 
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dustry were one of a stationary ca- 
pacity, as, for example, is anthracite 
mining. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the capacity of the bituminous 
mines is far from stationary. It 
has been growing faster since the 
war than before. In the five years 
from 1913 to 1918 the full-time pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry in- 
creased by 82,000,000 tons. But in 
the five years after the war, from 
1918 to 1923, capacity increased 
254,000,000 tons, or just three times 
as much. 

The cause of this great increase 
of productive facilities was largely 
the high prices of the war period 
and 1920, but whatever the cause, 
the combination of arrested demand 
and rapidly increasing capacity has 
brought about great distress. <A 
stationary demand may be just as 
serious to an industry with increas- 
ing capacity as a falling demand 
would be to an industry with sta- 
tionary capacity. It is therefore 
most important for the bituminous 


operator to understand why the ex- 
pected increase in output has not 
materialized. There are a number 
of reasons. 

One reason is that business in 
general in the United States prob- 
ably has not increased at quite the 
same pace as before 1918. Business 
certainly has grown faster than the 
demand for coal would indicate, but 
probably not quite as fast as before. 
Even America could not escape en- 
tirely from the after-effects of the 
war. 

Another reason is that the high 
prices of fuel from 1917 to 1920 
stimulated an interest in fuel eco- 
nomy such as was never before. 
The results have been remarkable. 
Progress in the design of fuel-burn- 
ing equipment has been matched by 
more care in firing. It is not pos- 
sible to say just how many tons of 
coal have been saved in the aggre- 
gate, but there are straws which 
show the direction of the wind. 
Beehive coking, which wasting 33 
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Fig. 1—Production of Bituminous 


The latter is drawn as indicated by rates of increase from 1899 to 1920. 
tion of bituminous coal increased almost continuously until 1918. 
pened. 


The authors of this article say what 
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Coal and Line of Normal Trend 


The produc- 
Then something hap- 
the trouble has been. 
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Table IL—Annual Supply of Energy From Mineral Fuels and Water Power in 
the United States 


(Figures represent trillions of B.t.u. 


Bitu- Domes- 


Anthra- minous 


Water power is represented by B.t.u. of coal necessary to produce 
the same amount of power.) 


Grand 

Total 
Water Including 
Power Water 

Power 


Total 
Oil Total 
and Mineral 


In od 
port 
Oil 


Nat- 
ural 


23,2 
20,973 


(a) No figures for water power are available prior to 1889. The fuel equivalent for water power is calculated 
from the paparens horsepower of installed water wheels, assuming a capacity factor of 20 per cent for manu- 


factures an 


mines, and of 40 per cent for public utilities, and assuming that the theoretical thermal equivalent 


of | hp.-hour (2,547 B. t. u.) is 7 per cent of the B. t. u. that would have been consumed in generating | hp- 
hour from fuels in practice. For 1919 to 1924, however, actual reports of the hp.-hours produced by water in 


electric utility plants have been used. 
(b) Less than 0.5. 


(c) Based on the amount of coal displaced by gas as estimated by the gas companies at the time. 


(d) Preliminary figures. 








per cent of the heat in the coal, has 
been largely replaced by the by- 
product process, which recovers all 
but 10 per cent. Consumption of 
railroad fuel per thousand ton miles 
has fallen notably. In 1913 it took 
2,433 lb. of coke to make a ton of 
pig iron, whereas in 1922 the work 
was done with 2,176 lb. The coal 
consumption per kilowatt hour prod- 
uced by electric utilities dropped 
from 3.2 lb. in 1919 to 2.4 Ib. in 
1923, or 25 per cent in five years. 
Great as have been economies in 
fuel utilization, however, they are 
not sufficient to account for all of 
the slowing up in coal demand. An- 
other cause, and one whose import- 
ance the industry has not fully 
sensed, is competition of other fuels 
and power sources. It is to this 
cause that this article is addressed. 
There has been much talk recently 
of the “fuel oil menace,” and various 
attempts have been made to measure 
the displacement of coal by fuel oil. 
We made such an attempt a few 
years ago and concluded that from 
April, 1919, to June 1920, the quan- 
tity of coal actually displaced at 
plants that changed over from coal 
to fuel oil had been less than 2 per 
cent of the total consumption of coal. 
Other observers, considering the 
years 1922 and 1923, have estimated 
the actual replacement at about 5 
per cent. But this actual replace- 
ment at plants that changed over 
from one fuel to another, even if it 
could be measured accurately, tells 
only a part of the story. It does not 
show the large amount of potential 


new business which would fall to 
coal were there not other means of 
accomplishing the same work which 
at the moment appeared cheaper. 
Gasoline is meeting a demand that 
otherwise would have fallen to coal, 
if not directly then indirectly, 
through the medium of electricity. 
The world’s potential appetite for 
power and heat would not be less 
if there were no gasoline. It would 
merely seek satisfaction in some 
other way. Coal, though somewhat 
more costly and less convenient, 
could largely have satisfied that 
demand. Consider, for example, the 
enormous expansion of automotive 
transportation. Had gasoline not 
been available, we should have pro- 
vided not millions of automobiles and 
thousand of miles of highway, but 
light railroads and electric traction 
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lines instead. The electric vehicle, 
whose growth has been arrested by 
cheap gasoline, would have met a 
large part of the present require- 
ment for automotive transportation, 
and its batteries would have been 
charged with coal-produced energy. 
New water-power developments 
reduce by just so much the potential 
demand for coal power. This in- 
visible competition between the 
several sources of power is fully as 
significant as the visible substitution 
of fuel oil in a plant originally built 
to burn coal. The question is really, 
“Is the country’s aggregate demand 
for power and heat—os ‘energy,’ to 
use a single word—falling or ris- 
ing? How much of that aggregate 
demand is being met by means of 
coal? How much by means of fuel 
oil, gasoline, kerosene, and natural 
gas? How much by means of falling 
water?” The problem is largely one 
of measuring the relative rates of 
growth of these sources of energy. 
Table I shows the total supply of 
energy available in the United 
States excluding the small amounts 
furnished by firewood and work 
animals. To combine water power, 
oil and coal it is necessary to have 
a common denominator. For this 
purpose the heating value in B.t.u. 
of the fuels will suffice, and in the 
table the total production of each 
fuel has been converted into trillions 
of B.t.u.".. The figures for oil and 
gas were courteously furnished by 
G. B. Richardson of the Geological 
Survey. Water power is represented 
in the table by the B.t.u. of fuel 
which it would have been necessary 
aThe unit heat values employed in this 
calculation are as follows: Anthracite, 13,- 
600 B.t.u. per pound; bituminous coal (with 
due allowance for lignite), 13,100 B.t.u. 


per pound; oil, 6,000,000 B.t.u. per barrel; 
and natural gas, 1,000 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 








Table II—Relative Rates of Growth of Coal, Oil and Water Power in the 
United States 


(The figures for the year 1918 are represented by the number 100, and the figures for all other years are 
expressed as a percentage of the 1918 rate.) 
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Fig. 2—Relative Rates of Growth of Bituminous Coal, Oil & Gas, Water Power and Total Energy 


The figures are from 1879 to 1923. Oil 
& gas and water power are enjoying a rapid 
rise at the expense of coal, especially the 
former—oil & gas. The total energy has 
not kept up entirely with the trend of 


earlier years owing, perhaps, to the greater 
efficiency in the use of fuel but the figures 
are not far from what may be regarded as 
normal. Coal, however, has taken a down- 
ward trend. In 1910 the heating value of 


coal was to the heating value of oil & gas 
as 3 is to 1. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that the displacement of coal by oil 
was even greater in 1924 than in the year 
preceding. 








to burn in order to give the same 
amount of power. Natural gas, in 
the early years before the accurate 
record begins, is represented by the 
estimated quantity of coal displaced 
by gas. 

The table goes back to 1819, to 
the very beginning of coal mining, 
in order to show the trend. Up to 
1913 every tenth,year is shown. Be- 
ginning with 1918 the record for 
each year is given. 

Trillions of B.t.u. are not intel- 
ligible to anyone, even to fuel chem- 
ists, but their meaning becomes clear 
in Table II, which shows the relative 
rates of growth. If the supply of 
any one of the competing sources of 
power in 1918 is expressed by the 
number 100, then the supply in any 
other year can be easily expressed 
as an index number or percentage of 
the base year, and in this way the 
rates of growth of the several com- 
petitors can be quickly compared. 

It would be misleading to contrast 
years like 1919, 1921 or 1922, which 
were marked by strikes or general 
business depression, with the pros- 
perous year 1918. Instead let us 
take 1928, when general business 
was booming and the coal market 
was stimulated by the demand for 
extra tonnage to build up the de- 
pleted stocks. In comparison with 
1918, the output of anthracite in 
1923 had fallen 6 points and is rep- 
resented by the number 94; the out- 
put of bituminous coal had fallen 3 
points and is represented by 97. 

Contrast this with the change in 
oi! and gas. Production of domestic 
01: had more than doubled, rising to 
the index number 205. Natural gas 
shows a large increase. Imported 
oil, which has now become a large 
factor in the energy supply of the 
country, rose to three times the 
1918 rate in 1922, and even in 1923 


stood at index number 218. Thus, 
while the total supply of coal had 
declined in importance,. the total 
supply of oil and gas had greatly 
increased. Adding together all the 
oil and all the gas, their sum in 1923 
was 91 per cent above that in 1918. 
Even water power has shown a 
material increase. There is no com- 
plete information as to the number 
of horsepower hours produced from 
water, but the best estimates avail- 
able indicate that they rose from 
1918 to 1923 by 30 or 35 per cent. 
Now by combining all the sources 
of power into one index number, we 
can tell whether the country’s total 
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Fig. 3—Per Cent Total Heat Value of 
the Mineral Fuels 


Anthracite in 1849 and 1859 was the 
leading mineral fuel in matter of heat 
value and for that matter in weight also. 
Since that it has receded to a relatively 
lowly place, and new fuels and water power 
have been treating bituminous coal as the 
latter, in earlier years, treated anthracite. 





demand for power has been declin- 
ing. If the total heat units contri- 
buted in 1918 by coal, oil, gas and 
water power put together be repre- 
sented by the number 100, then the 
heat units contributed in 1923 by 
all these sources are represented by 
the number 112. 

In other words, the total energy 
consumption of the country instead 
of falling off in 1923 showed an in- 
crease of 12 points over even 1918. 
As shown by the slope of the curve 
for total energy in Fig. II, the trend 
of growth from 1918 to 1923 is a 
not unnatural prolongation of that 
before 1918, Remembering that 
this index represents energy units 
produced, without regard to the fact 
that utilization in the meantime has 
become more efficient, it appears 
that the country’s appetite for power 
and heat has continued to increase 
at a rate very close to normal. 

An increasing rate of total energy 
consumption coupled with a decreas- 
ing rate of coal production shows 
very clearly that some other source 
of energy has been displacing coal. 
What that other source is will be 
clearer from Fig. 3, which shows 
the per cent of the total energy sup- 
ply from mineral fuels that was con- 
tributed by each source in the years 
under consideration. 

Thus far we have been speaking 
of rates of growth without regard 
to the size of each item. A great 
increase in a small item may mean 
little. We have been accustomed to 
think of oil and gas as a small item 
in comparison with coal. This 
opinion was perhaps justified in pre- 
war years, when oil and gas fur- 
nished but 10 or 12 per cent of the 
total energy supply, but it will have 
to be scrapped now that in 1923 oil 
and gas had so far increased as to 
contribute 26 per cent of the total 
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Table I11i—Per Cent of Total B.t.u. Equivalent Contributed by the Several 
Mineral Fuels in the United States 
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(a) No figures for water power are available prior to 1889. Hence to make the figures comparable, the data 
for water power thereafter are expressed as per cent of the fuel total, but are not included in the base on which 


the percentages are computed. 
(b) Less than 0.1 per cent. 


(c) Figures from 1869 to 1899 based on estimated quantity of coal displaced. 


(/) Preliminary figures. 








energy from mineral fuels (Table 
III). In 1918 oil and gas contributed 
but 15 per cent of the total energy 
from fuels. To put it another way: 
In 1918, the heating value of coal was 
to the heating value of all oil and gas 


creased since the war faster than 
coal, is a small item in comparison 
with fuel. Its contribution to the 
energy supply of the country is only 
4 or 6 per cent as great as that sup- 
plied by fuels. The real competitor 
of coal therefore is not water power 


nearly as 6 isto 1. In 1923 the ratio 
was as 3 is to 1. 


Water power, though it has in- 


but oil. 


Up to this point we have not re- 
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ferred to the year 1924, partly be- 
cause it was obviously a year of 
mild business depression and there- 
fore not fairly comparable with 
1918 and partly because the figures 
for 1924 are not yet in final form. 
The preliminary estimates available 
as this is written indicate that the 
displacement of coal by oil was even 
greater in 1924 than in 1923. 
Though the index of total energy 
stood one point above 1918 (Table 
II), the index of bituminous coal! 
was 17 points below. The index of 
total oil and gas, on the contrary, 
was 89 points above 1918. 


CoAL CONTRIBUTED 72 PER CENT 


In terms of per cent, coal includ- 
ing anthracite and bituminous, con- 
tributed 72 per cent and oil and gas 
28 per cent. To put it another way, 
in the year 1924 there were pro- 
duced about 480,000,000 net tons of 
bituminous coal and about 90,000,000 
net tons of anthracite. The oil and 
gas produced or imported in the 
same year had a heating value equal 
to 230,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. 











State and County 
Oklahoma 


Coal 

Haskell..... 
Latimer 

Le Flore 
Okmulgee... 
Pittsburg. . 
Tulsa.. 

Other counties b. . 


Total, excluding wagon mines. 


Wagon mines served by rail.. 


Grand total 
Utah 
Carbon. . 
Emery.. 
Summit. 
Other counties c.... 


Total, excluding wagon mines. . 


Wagon mines served by rail... 


Grand total 

Virginia 
Dickenson 
Lee. 
Montgomery... 
Russell 
Tazewell. 

7ise 


Other counties d 


Total, excluding wagon mines. . 


Wagon mines served by rail. 


Grand total. . 
Washington 
King. . 
Kittitas.. 
Lewis 
Pierce. 
Thurston 
Other counties e 


Total, excluding wagon mines. . 


Wagon mines served by rail... 


Grand total... 


a Includes also loaders and shotfirers. 
e Cowlitz and Whatcom. 


Scott. 


Loaded at 
mines for 
shipment 
(net tons) 


30,400 


(Compiled by U. 8. Geological 


Sold to Used at 
local trade mines for 
and used by steam coke at Total 
employees and heat mines quantity 
(net tons) (net tons) (net tons) (net tons) 
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Output and Value of Coal from Oklahoma, Utah, Virginia and Washington Mines in 1923 
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value —Underground— number 
per Miners, All of days 
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4,179,293 
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2,726,000 
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Outlaw Strikes Are Most Disturbing Factor in 
Anthracite Industry in 1924 


Use of Substitutes for Anthracite Grows as Labor Costs Soar— 
Pinchot Settlement Boosts Wages to 196 per Cent Above 1914 
Level—Possibilities in Educating Public to Use Steam Sizes 


HE production of anthracite 
(including colliery consump- 
tion) in 1924, according to the best 
estimates available, was between 
79,500,000 and 80,000,000 gross tons, 
very close to the normal average pro- 
duction during the last fifteen years. 
Excluding the two war years of 
1917 and 1918, and the strike year 
of 1922, the average annual produc- 
tion of anthracite from 1910 to 1923 
inclusive has been 79,510,045 gross 
tons; including those years the aver- 
age production has been a little over 
78,615,000 tons. Compared with 
1923, when, because of the extra- 
ordinary demand created by the 
deficit due to the strike of 1922, the 
production reached the highest point 
except for the two war years, the 


NoTE—Says the photograph, of the scene 
'r the headpiece, “Seated in their exclusive 
orris Chairs’ and warming their feet at 
the cozy open fire, the drivers and shovelers 
ol coal at 132nd St. and North River, N. Y., 
ee. more enjoyment out of life than many 
a nan at a Fifth Avenue club.” 


By EDWARD W. PARKER 
Director, Anthracite Bureau of Information 


output in 1924 recorded a decrease 
of about 4,000,000 tons, half of 
which at least would have been made 
up except for the “outlaw” strikes 
which in 1924, more than in any 
year of the history of the industry, 
have been a disturbing factor. 

Exact figures as to the loss of 
tonnage due to the outlaw strikes are 
not available but from reports made 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Infor- 
mation it is evident that except for 
these interruptions the production 
would have exceeded the record made 
by not less than 2,000,000 gross tons. 
The Northern, or Wyoming, region 
was the one chiefly affected by these 
strikes, which involved anywhere 
from a few hundred to as many as 
12,000 men and all of them have 
been in direct violation of the agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers 
and contrary to the orders of the 
officials, both local and national, of 
that organization. 


In one case where disobedience to 
orders was of a flagrant character 
the charters of the recalcitrant 
locals, ten in number, were revoked 
by the national officers. The in- 
ability of the officers of the union 
to control the members and to hold 
them to the faithful performance of 
the agreement made for them with 
the operators presents one of the 
most serious situations that has 
developed since the machinery for 
adjudicating labor disputes in the 
anthracite regions was established 
by the Roosevelt Commission in 1903. 

The men at a number of collieries 
in the Wyoming region have evinced 
an unfortunate tendency to follow 
the leadership of the general griev- 
ance committees, which have been 
a source of trouble ever since their 
inception, but whose existence has 
never been recognized in any agree- 
ment between the operators and the 
mine workers. Colliery grievance 
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agreement of May 20, 1912, and the 
U. S. Anthracite Coal Commission 
of 1920 (the Wilson Commission), 
speaking of the work of its prede- 
cessor (the Roosevelt Commission) 
in establishing the Anthracite Board 
of Conciliation, said: “The experi- 
ence of this board of conciliation is 
a high tribute to the spirit in which 
all parties have co-operated. The 
results have been most happy. If 
the present commission could do so 
it would gladly lend every influence 
for the increasing of confidence in 
this method of dealing with indus- 
trial grievances. The organization of 
mine committees, commonly known 
as grievance committees [italics are 
the writer’s], has increased the effi- 
ciency of the machinery for dealing 
with the numerous but inevitable 
annoyances that arise in a great min- 
ing industry. The public interest in 
all labor controversies is well served 
when the principle of conciliation is 
active in the settlement of griev- 
ances and disputes.” 

But the general grievance commit- 
tees, where they have established 
themselves, are essentially different. 
They are themselves outlaws on the 
body politic of the authracite indus- 
try, seemingly banded together for 
the purpose of fomenting trouble 
rather than of preventing or allay- 
ing it, and the outlaw strikes which 
have been the dark spots on the 
otherwise peaceful record of the an- 
thracite industry since the agree- 
ment of September, 1923, have been 
largely the product of their outlawry. 
It is sincerely to be hoped, in the 
interest of industrial peace, that the 
summary action taken by the general 
officers in revoking the charters of 
the rebellious locals will result in the 
elimination of the general grievance 
committees once and for all. 

The wage scale of September, 
1923, which was forced upon the in- 
dustry by the self-imposed action of 
Governor Pinchot, was in _ force 
throughout 1924, and will remain in 
force until Aug. 31,1925. There was, 
in consequence, no general contro- 
versy over wage matters or working 
conditions. The final war wage scale 
of 1918 was increased by 17.4 per 
cent by the anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion of 1920, and the Pinchot set- 
tlement (?) of 1923 superposed a 
Pelion of 10 per cent upon this Ossa, 
with a few additional concessions 
that added to the burden of produc- 
tion costs, the result of all of which 
is that the labor cost of anthracite 
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is today between 30 and 40 per cent 
more than it was at the close of the 
World War, a condition that prob- 
ably does not exist for any other 
industry as a whole in the United 
States. 

An investigation conducted by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board showed that from 1914 to 
April, 1924, the earnings of anthra- 
cite mine workers had increased 196 
per cent—that is, in April, 1924, 
they were practically three times 
what they were in 1914. Earnings 
of workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries in comparison had increased 
in the same time 128 per cent, as 
had also the earnings of railroad 
employees, while earnings of em- 
ployees in the building trades had 
increased 101 per cent and agricul- 
tural wage earners, 70 per cent. 

Naturally, as a result of this high 
labor cost (and costs of supplies and 
overhead expenses have not been 
reduced at all), the prices of domestic 
sizes of anthracite in 1924 have 
necessarily ranged higher than at 
any time in recent history, and this 
has encouraged the use of subsitutes, 
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particularly in the more distant a: - 
thracite markets. The shipments ‘o 
Canada, for instance, in the first 10 
months of 1924 were 2,921,550 gross 
tons as compared with 3,756,567 tons 
for the same period in 1923, a de- 
crease of 835,017 tons, or over 22 
per cent. Lake shipments to Noy. 
30 of this year were 2,731,829 tons, 
against 3,095,163 tons last year. 
Shipments into New England for 
the first 9 months this year were 
nearly 1,000,000 tons less than in 
1923, the figures as reported by the 
Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessities of Life being respect- 
ively 7,094,643 tons and 8,064,284 
tons. 

The cause for the decreased ship- 
ments into New England cannot be 
entirely assigned to the higher 
prices., The industrial depression 
and factory idleness which obtained 
in that section during the first half 
of 1924 had much to do with it, as 
idle factory workers were not in a 
position to purchase their winter 
fuel in advance of their needs. With 
the improved conditions that came 
later in the year came more active 
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Anthracite Prices for Twelve Years 


This diagram shows in dollars per gross ton the average company circular prices 2n1 
average spot quotations on ‘independent’ stove and buckwheat sizes of Pennsylvania 


anthracite at the mines, 
New York market. 


Prices shown are averages of the range as quoted on tl 
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fuel purchases, and the third quar- 
ter of 1924 showed an increase over 
the same period in 1923 of ship- 
ments into New England. 

Somewhat at variance with the 
conclusion to be drawn from these 
ficures is the fact that the sizes of 
which the prices are highest, stove 
and chestnut, particularly the former, 
have been the ones in most active 
demand throughout the year. The 
demand for stove coal was in excess 
of the supply all the time and in 
the later months of the year chest- 
nut coal was a good second. Egg 
coal, after the usual early buying of 
that size in the spring, was draggy 
during the summer and fall, while 
pea coal and the buckwheats were 
not objects of any popular regard. 
The year 1924 presented a striking 
example of the habit of coal users 
of being “choicy” in their require- 
ments when an ample supply is 
assured. 

The total production of anthracite 
in 1924 was sufficient to meet all de- 
mands, and while some consumers 
may not be able during the winter 
of 1924-25 to get all of their favorite 
size that they would like to have, and 
while some who have delayed buy- 
ing may be delayed somewhat in 
getting their supplies, there should 
not be any serious inconvenience to 
anyone unless unusually stormy 
weather interferes with the distri- 
bution. 

From the time, inthe latter part of 
the nineteenth century, that the late 
Eckley B. Coxe began the campaign 
for the elimination of waste in the 
production and utilization of coal 
and effected the passage of an act 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
providing for the appointment of 
the Anthracite Coal Waste Commis- 
sion, of which Mr. Coxe became the 
chairman, the anthracite industry 
has been in the lead in the effort to 
reduce waste in mining and to obtain 
more intelligent and efficient use of 
its product. Conservation of natural 
resources was put into practice in 
the anthracite industry . a score of 
years before President Roosevelt es- 
tablished it as a national issue. Mr. 
Coxe invented what is still known 
as the Coxe stoker, which made pos- 
sible the use of the small sizes of 
anthracite, until then thrown onto 
the culm banks, as a steam fuel, as 
a :esult of which there have been 


recovered, since 1890, from these 
Waste heaps over 80,000,000 tons 
of ‘uel. 

he Coal Waste Commission, 


Wh ch made its report in 1893, es- 
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timated that the recovery of anthra- dences with as much efficiency, pound 


cite at that time did “not exceed 35 
and possibly not more than 30 per 
cent, of the coal originally mined 
over,” but it thought this might be 
“increased to 40 per cent by the 
utilization of the coal contained in 
the culm banks and by a reworking 
of part of the territory mined over.” 
That means that about two tons of 
coal were lost for every ton sent to 
market. But modern methods of 
mining, preparation and utilization 
have reversed the figures, and we are 
now making a recovery of from 60 
to 70 per cent instead of losing it. 
The changes that have effected 
these results have been evolutionary, 
not revolutionary. One of the steps 
in the progress was the elevation, 
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THE effect of the attempt to 

convert the domestic consumer 

to the use of fine coal has been 

unexpectedly and exception- 
ally gratifying. 





not so many years ago, of pea coal 
from the steam to the domestic 
sizes, thus increasing the supply of 
domestic fuel by about 15 per cent 
—egg, stove and chesnut sizes, the 
more popular of the domestic sizes, 
constitute, together, about 58 per 
cent of the total production, and pea 
coal about 8.5 per cent. It was sold 
at a price that made it attractive to 
householders of limited means, and 
is obtainable today at a material 
saving in comparison with the 
“fancy” sizes. The mine price of 
pea coal is about two-thirds that of 
stove or chestnut, but it is a “do- 
mestic” coal. Comparatively little 
pea coal is now used for the making 
of steam for power purposes. 

The next step in this progress of 
conservation has been and is the 
elevating of the larger of the small 
sizes, buckwheat No.1, from “steam” 
to “domestic.” It is being accom- 
plished through the development of 
equipment adapted to the use of this 
fuel alone, and through an active 
campaign of education in which 
owners of older types of heating ap- 
paratus are instructed in the use of 
buckwheat No. 1 along with their 
customary fuel. As the Coxe stoker, 
a generation ago, created a market 
for the small sizes as a steam 
fuel, so now such magazine types of 
heaters as the Spencer, the Molby 
and the Newport have in the last 
decade or so made it possible to use 
buckwheat No. 1 for heating resi- 


for pound of fuel used, as can be 
obtained from the larger sizes with 
the older types of hand-fired fur- 
naces, and with a substantial saving 
on the fuel cost. 

As yet, however, the magazine 
type of heater is adapted only to 
steam or hotwater systems of heat- 
ing, whereas there are many thou- 
sands of houses equipped with hot- 
air systems, whose owners may not 
desire or may not be able to incur 
the expense of scrapping their old 
equipment and installing a new one. 
To meet the needs of this class of 
coal consumers has been developed 
what has been designated as the 
Inducto system, which, at compara- 
tively slight expense for installation, 
provides by induced draft (as the 
name implies) the additional air 
necessary to effect the proper com- 
bustion when buckwheat coal is used 
alone. Any and all of these systems 
can be operated automatically under 
thermostatic control, so that just 
enough air is supplied to keep the 
fire at the desired state. 

An interesting feature of the 
anthracite industry in the year 1924 
was the establishment of what is 
known as the Anthracite Economy 
Service. During the winter of 1923- 
24 and the spring of 1924, 
“Anthracite economy exhibits” were 
established in somewhat of an expe- 
rimental way in the cities of Phila- 
delphia, Washington, New York and 
Boston, in which were displayed for 
periods of from two to three months 
the various types of buckwheat-burn- 
ing apparatus. The results obtained 
from these seemed to warrant 
further efforts along the same lines, 
and permanent Anthracite Economy 
Service stations have, in co-operation 
with the retail dealers and the manu- 
facturers of equipment, been estab- 
lished in the four cities named and 
in Brooklyn. A temporary station 
for the three winter months also 
was established in Baltimore. In 
addition to these a traveling exhibit 
has been provided which, beginning 
with Portland, Me., on Sept. 1, has 
been making “one-week stands” in 
the larger cities of New England, 
and during the first six months of 
1925 will “show” throughout the 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

In connection with these exhibits, 
both permanent and temporary, ar- 
rangements have been made for 
meetings to which local architects, 
builders and others possibly in- 
terested have been invited. 
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Coal Industry Hopes for Rate Decisions Assuring 


Reasonable Permanency 


Establishment of Rates Prejudicial to Short-Haul Fields Feared—Unjust Conditions More 
Accidental Than Intentional—Important Problems Await Solution 
by Commerce Commission During Present Year 


HE tribulations of the Irish sta- 
tion agent, so graphically por- 
trayed in Ellis Parker Butler’s story, 
“Pigs is Pigs,” sink almost to in- 
significance compared with those 
which are being heaped upon our 
regulatory bodies in the form of re- 
quests for adjustments, involving 
the rates on coal shipped into the 
Northwest and Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Valley destination territories. 
In 1923 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued its decision in the 
Western Coal rates cases involving 
the relationship between the origin 
groups in Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Utah to destinations in 
those states and in states north and 
west therof. It decided last year the 
case involving rates from the Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas 
districts to points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Nebraska, in which 
the differential relationship between 
the origin groups to destinations in 
those states was established, and 
rates were prescribed to destinations 
involved which resulted in most in- 
stances in reductions. 


LAKE Dock COAL CASES 


The commission also decided what 
is termed the “Lake Dock Coal Cases,” 
which involved rates from Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky 
mines, particularly southern Illinois, 
and from the coal docks at the head 
of Lake Superior to destinations in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
South Dakota. The result of the 
decision in this case was to increase 
rates from southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky to a part of the 
destinations in Wisconsin and to a 
few points in Minnesota located in 
close proximity to the Twin Cities 
and to reduce rates from all of the 
Illinois, Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky groups and from the lake 
docks to destinations in western 
Iowa and South Dakota. 

The primary results of the pub- 
lication of rates to meet the orders 
of the commission in these cases was 
to disturb rate relationships or 
spreads which had been in effect for 
a number of years between the origin 
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groups, and immediately brought on 
a condition which was unsatisfactory 
to most of the coal shippers involved. 
Then followed a mushroom growth 
of complaints which seem to have 
no end, and while a year ago it was 
thought that the commission had be- 
fore it for decision matters which 
would permit it to finally pass upon 
practically every coal rate involved in 
the Middle West, it would appear 
that today we are as far away from 
the basis which will finally be estab- 
lished as was the case at that time. 

It may be expected, or at least 
hoped, that during the coming year 





MORE permanent freight-rates 
would enable coal operators to 
adjust their business with a 
clearer eye to the future possi- 
bilities of the market. It would 
be well if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could come 
to a speedy decision in the 
coal-rate cases. 





decisions will be rendered by the 
commission which will afford con- 
sumers and shippers of coal into the 
western territory a basis which they 
may expect will be continued over a 
period of time, and permit them to 
adjust themselves to conditions that 
will be reasonably permanent. Every- 
one intimately associated with the 
coal industry appreciates the enor- 
mous advances in rates which were 
made during the war and the post- 
war periods, which were made under 
the general principle that the car- 
riers involved were entitled to a cer- 
tain reasonable rate of return upon 
their investment. 

The enormously increased devel- 
opment of coal lands, which it is 
admitted resulted in an overdevelop- 
ment and was not necessary to sup- 
ply the needs of the country, brought 
about a condition where all coal oper- 
ators in a sellers’ market (as dis- 
tinguished from a buyers’ market), 
which has prevailed during the past 
two years, were forced to seek to 
retain new markets which they had 


for the first time served in volume 
during the war period and which 
they felt they should continue to 
serve even under the most depressed 
conditions. 

Just recently it has been rather 
a pleasure to read a printed copy of 
an address (Traffic World of Dec. 
20, 1924) delivered by J. Van Nor- 
man, one of the best posted members 
of the bar on interstate commerce 
matters, and particularly on coal- 
rate matters, in which he expresses 
fear that the trend of the decisions 
of the commission is toward the 


establishment of rates which will 
injure the so-called long-haul fields. 


SHORT-HAUL MONOPOLY 


He goes so far as to say that, 
through the freight rates which the 
commission may establish on long- 
haul shipments, competition may be 
eliminated and short-haul districts 
given a monopoly of the market. It 
is believed that so far as coal rates 
in the Middle West are concerned 
Mr. Norman’s apprehensions are not 
well taken and the brief review 
of the rate changes made or proposed 
in the following paragraphs will 
show that to be the case. 

Without threshing out the pro and 
con of the long and short haul com- 
petition, it is alleged, as all of those 
familiar with these matters are 
aware, that under the greatly ad- 
vanced level of rates and the manner 
in which the coal rates in the Middle 
West in particular were increased, 
the short-haul coal shipper in that 
territory has been hurt a good deal 
more than the long-haul coal shipper. 
Assuming ‘that it is true that the 
short-haul man still has an advan- 
tage in cents per ton, unfortunately, 
so far as the coal business is con- 
cerned, it is contended that the long- 
haul shipper does not today pay as 
great a proportion of transportation 
cost for the hauling of his product 
compared with the pre-war period as 
does the short-haul coal shipper. 
There may be more aggravated cases 
than this. 

As an example, the situation w!ich 
was in part placed before the In‘er- 
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state Commerce Commission last 
year for decision, involving rates 
from the docks at the head of Lake 
Superior and from the Lake Mich- 
igan docks, and from southern Illi- 
nois to destinations in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas is cited. 
Using the Twin Cities as a represen- 
tative point of the territory involved, 
it is stated that since Jan. 1, 1917, 
the rates from the Duluth docks have 
been increased from 96c. to $1.82 per 
ton, an advance of 86c. or 90 per 
cent. The rate from southern Illinois 
to the Twin Cities during the same 
period was advanced from $2.30 to 
$3.47, or an increase of $1.17 per 
ton, equaling a 50 per cent advance. 
This takes into consideration only 
the transportation charges on lake 
coal applying on the tail end of the 
haul. If to these increases on lake 
coal is added the increased transpor- 
tation charges which it was neces- 
sary to pay to get the coal onto the 
docks, the dock coal today must bear 
75c. more per ton in transportation 
charges as compared with southern 
Illinois than it did on Jan. 1, 1917, 
and no consideration is given here to 
the handling expense over the docks, 
which also has increased. 


MoRE ACCIDENT THAN INTENT 


Here is a condition where not only 
the relative comparison has been far 
outweighed in the case of the short- 
haul coal but also the actual disad- 
vantage which lake coal has had 
heaped upon it to some extent typi- 
fies the injustice of conditions which 
have been more a matter of accident 
than intention. 

Reference is made to this situation 
not because I desire to argue out in 
these columns a fight between 
shippers to regain or retain what 
they believe is their market terri- 
tory. It is given only as an indica- 
tion of the growth of discrimination 
in our coal-rate structure, and which 
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it will be admitted cannot be satis- 
fied either by a return to the status 
quo existing immediately prior to the 
war or to a rigid application of a 
scale of rates based entirely upon 
distance. 

It may be admitted, subject to 
argument, that a rigid mileage scale 
on coal, because of the fixed location 
of the plant producing it, would be 
improper both from the standpoint 
of the shipper and consumer—princi- 
pally of the consumer. There is, 
however, a great deal of merit in the 
proposition that distance must be 
given proper consideration in the 
establishment of any _ reasonable 
rates as found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and particu- 
larly must this be so under the level 
that is in effect today. 


Must CALL ON COURT 


If it were possible to revert to the 
competitive conditions existing be- 
tween carriers prior to 1906, or to a 
condition where the commission had 
not recently fixed certain rates, the 
railroads involved might be able to 
meet arbitrarily the competitive con- 
ditions found in territory which they 
serve and adjust the rates so that 
shippers located on their rails would 
not be placed at a disadvantage. 
These are conditions which are mak- 
ing it more and more necessary to 
take to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for decision matters 
which might under reasonable com- 
petitive conditions be taken care of 
by the carriers themselves through 
the co-operation of the shippers and 
consumers involved. 

As to the best method in which 
any changes which may be necessary 
shall be made, it is advisable to re- 
vert to the testimony given before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during the hearings involving 
the advance of rates in 1920. At 
that time it was the belief of some 
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of the best informed minds in the 
country in commerce matters that 
the burden of increased rates should 
be placed upon class traffic, which it 
was felt was not paying its rightful 
share of the transportation cost, and 
that from an economic standpoint 
the necessities of life, such as agri- 
cultural products and fuel, should not 
be further burdened with a large in- 
crease in transportation _ rates. 
Therefore it seems best from any 
standpoint, if we are to get back to 
a condition of the survival of the 
fittest in the coal business and to the 
establishment of flat rates which 
may if properly established result in 
the best competitive situation at des- 
tinations, to reduce the rates on coal 
from the territories which have suf- 
fered, and give the benefit, if any, 
to the consumers. It should be ad- 
mitted that we cannot presuppose a 
change of rates upon conditions 
which may have existed a number of 
years ago but do not obtain today. 

It probably would be well to take 
up briefly some of the various rate 
matters affecting coal which it is 
hoped will be decided and put into 
effect during the coming year. Tak- 
ing these up serially, we have: 


EASTERN KENTUCKY RATES 


(1) The long discussed through 
rates from eastern Kentucky to des- 
tinations in Iowa, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. For a number of years the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. published 
through rates from its eastern Ken- 
tucky mines to a small number of 
destinations in these states which 
up until the war period were the 
same as the combination rates 
through Chicago to the same destina- 
tions. Because of the method of ad- 
vances made during and since the 
war, we find at the Twin Cities, for 
instance, a published through rate 
in effect which is 84c per ton lower 
than the combination rate through 
Chicago. This condition is a mere 
accident of rate construction, but 
although it has been fought over for 
a number of years it was not pos- 
sible, until the commission issued its 
decision in this matter last year, 
even to approach a solution of it, and 
then the principal carrier involved 
refused to take advantage of the in- 
creased revenue which it could have 
obtained and which was authorized 
by the commission. 

Other Eastern carriers, fretting 
under the demands of shippers for 
the same level of rates as granted to 
L. & N. shippers, proposed the estab- 
lishment of rates on the same basis 
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as the L. & N. had in effect. This 
was promptly met by a statement of 
the latter railroad that it would re- 
duce its rates, bringing about a con- 
dition “fraught with danger” and 
having all the appearances of the in- 
stigation of a rate war. The rates 
were actually published by two of the 
Eastern carriers, being upon practi- 
cally the same basis as the L. & N. 
rates, but to a much larger number 
of destinations than carried by the 
L. & N., which soon was followed by 
publication of rates by the latter 
railroad 15c. per ton less to some of 
the destinations. A large number of 
protests were filed by both shippers 
and consumers and the situation fast 
assumed such a serious aspect that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
through its Division of Traffic in- 
formally brought about an agree- 
ment between the carriers involved. 


MAy REDUCE THROUGH RATES 


It is understood that within a 
short time through rates will be pub- 
lished to practically all destinations 
in northern Missouri, Iowa, southern 
Minnesota and eastern South Dakota 
which, with the exception of the 
rates from the L. & N. eastern Ken- 
tucky mines to a few destinations, 
will be reductions from the present 
combination rates. The rate war be- 
tween the originating carriers which 
threatened has for the time being 
been put aside pending adjustment 
of the origin group relationship in- 
volved, which will, it is understood, 
be given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for formal decision. 

(2) Another rate situation grow- 
ing out of war conditions which it 
was attempted to rectify during the 
past year was that pertaining to 
lignite originating in North Dakota. 
At the request of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration the transportation rates on 
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this fuel were greatly reduced dur- 
ing the war and the destination 
territory enlarged, in order to stim- 
ulate its use in the Northwest at a 
time when it was necessary to con- 
serve all of the Eastern coal possible 
for war purposes. The rates then 
published by the carriers serving 
these fields have continued in effect 
up to the present time, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the conditions 
under which they were established 
have radically changed. 


FORGET WAR Is OVER 


Last year the carriers involved at- 
tempted to increase these rates to 
the same level that applies on coal 
shipped from the docks at the head 
of Lake Superior. These rates were 
suspended by the commission under 
complaints of lignite operators and 
consumers’ representatives, and a 
decision rendered after a hearing in 
which the commission found that the 
present lignite rates were too low, 
but that the carriers had not justi- 
fied the rates which they proposed to 
make effective. No other basis was 
found reasonable to apply on this 
traffic by the commission at that 
time, but it did incorporate in its 
decision without approval, a _ scale 
that was recommended by the ex- 
aminer who heard the case. The 
commission asked interested parties 
either to advise it of their opinion as 
to this scale or to have a conference 
and attempt to arrive at an agree- 
ment as to the proper basis to apply. 

Up to this time no such conference 
has been held, but it is understood 
that the carriers have formulated 
what in their mind should be the 
proper rates, and it is hoped that 
within a short time some solution of 
this question will be had. It is quite 
probable that the rates suggested by 
the carriers will be somewhat higher 
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than the present rates in effect, ut 
will at the same time be lower than 
the rates on dock coal mile for mile, 
in order to be in accord with the 
commission’s findings. It will be 
remembered also that, because of 
the intrastate rates which also were 
involved, the North Dakota Railroad 
Commission heard this case jointly 
with the examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and rendered 
a separate opinion in which similar 
findings couched in not as strong 
language were made. 

(3) Hearings were held during 
the past year involving rates on lake 
cargo coal from the various origin 
districts to the lower Lake Erie 
ports as a result of complaints filed 
by the Pittsburgh, Ohio, No. 8 and 
Fairmont district operators attack- 
ing the level of rates from their 
origin groups and also the relation- 
ship between their groups and other 
fields shipping lake coal. 


COMPLAINANTS’ CONCESSIONS 


It was finally recommended on 
behalf of some of the complainants 
that the rates from Pennsylvania, 
northern West Virginia and Ohio 
origin districts be reduced consider- 
ably, that the rates from the dis- 
tricts in West Virginia remain about 
as at present, and that the rates 
from the eastern Kentucky groups in 
the main be increased over the pres- 
ent rates. Without going into a 
lengthy discussion of the evidence 
presented on both sides, the carriers 
and operators of West Virginia and 
Kentucky of course opposing any 
change in the present rates, it is to 
be hoped that an early decision can 
be looked forward to in this case, 
so that if there should be any 
changes from the present rates, or if 
there should be no change, the pur- 
chasers of lake coal may adjust 
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Spot Mine Prices of Bituminous Coal 


This diagram shows the relative and 
actual average prices. Prices for four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United 
States, were weighted in accordance, first, 
with respect to the proportions of slack, 
lump and run-of-mine normally shipped ; 
and, second, with respect to the tonnage 
which each region normally produced. The 
average thus obtained was compared with 
the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner 
adopted in the Report on ‘Prices of Coal 
and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the 
Geological Survey and the War Indus- 
tries Board. The index or relative num- 
bers can be read on the left margin and 
the actual prices on the right. 
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themselves to conditions which will 
apply for the coming lake season, 
which begins in April. 

(4) Another situation quite simi- 
lar to the L. & N. rates on coal from 
eastern Kentucky to the Northwest 
was that involving through joint 
rates on anthracite from Buffalo, 
N. Y., and other Niagara frontier 
points to the Twin Cities, Minn. 
These rates, as originally established, 
were upon the combination basis 
through Manitowoc, Wis., but, due 
to the method of general rate ad- 
vances made during the war and 
after and to a change in one of the 
factors of the combination, became 
$1.87 per gross ton less than the 
combination after the last general 
change in the rates on July 1, 1922. 

The carriers sought to advance the 
through rate to the combination 
basis, which the I. C. C. found they 
had not justified but did find that 
a rate of $8.50 from the anthracite 
mines to the Twin Cities would not 
be unreasonable. The carriers pub- 
lished this new rate by increasing 
the factor from the Niagara frontier 
points to the Twin Cities, which ad- 
vance amounted to $1.16 per gross 
ton 

(5) The adjustment in rates pro- 
vided for in the decision of the Inter- 
staie Commerce Commission in the 
Lale Dock Coal Cases, spoken of 
above, resulted in advances in rates 


from southern Illinois to the Twin 
Cities and immediate surrounding 
territory of 28c. per ton; advances 
to points in southeastern Minnesota, 
such as Rochester and Owatonna, 
and to points in central Wisconsin, 
such as Eau Claire, of 8c., and to 
points in southeastern Wisconsin, 
such as Madison, of 238c., with 
smaller advances to points further 
north. Slight reductions were also 
made to some Wisconsin destina- 
tions from southern Illinois in the 
adjustment as published by the 
carriers. 


Sioux CiTy RATES LOWER 


Reductions were made in the rates 
to Sioux City, Iowa, from all Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky mines 
and from the Lake Superior docks 
ranging from 20c. to 30c. per ton. 
The same rates were applied to Iowa 
points intermediate to Sioux City. 
Reductions also were made to points 
in southeastern South Dakota, such 
as Sioux Falls, to retain relationship 
with Sioux City. 

Rates on fine coal or screenings 
were for the first time established to 
South Dakota points because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
found these points were entitled to 
the same relative consideration as 
Sioux City, which had enjoyed such 
rates for a number of years. The 
carriers, rather than cancel the 
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Sioux City fine-coal rate, elected to 
extend similar rates to South Dakota 
points, observing the same percent- 
age spread between the lump and 
fine coal rate as was established to 
Sioux City. 

These reductions were met by the 
voluntary establishment from the 
Lake Superior docks of rates on fine 
coal on the same basis in cents per 
ton under the lump coal rates as was 
made effective from southern Illinois. 
The two adjustments became effec- 
tive on the same date, Sept. 10, 1924. 

Reductions also were ordered and 
published from Illinois and Indiana 
to points in western South Dakota, 
some of them amounting to as much 
as 90c. per ton on lump coal. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RATES STAND 


The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so far as it 
pertained to rates to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota destinations applied only 
to southern Illinois mines. The 
carriers, however, in _ publishing 
their tariffs sought to restore the 
differentials (previously found by 
the commission to be proper) from 
other Illinois groups under southern 
Illinois but not from the Indiana 
groups. Storms of protests were 
made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by shippers and. con- 
sumers, following which the new 
rates from all groups except south- 
ern Illinois were suspended. 

The carriers involved had spent a 
great amount of time during the past 
three and one-half years attempting 
to work out this differential situa- 
tion and had, just prior to the de- 
cision in the Lake Dock Coal Cases, 
published for the criticism of all con- 
cerned the adjustment which they 
felt was proper under the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Illinois Coal Cases, 1920. 
In general this called for a reduction 
in southern Illinois rates of about 
5c. per ton, a slight advance in the 
central Illinois rates and about a 10c. 
advance in rates from northern IIli- 
nois districts. 

Since the suspension of the rates 
conferences have been held between 
the carriers, with the result that the 
suspended rates, with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, have been withdrawn, leaving 
in effect the old rates from all IIli- 
nois and Indiana groups except 
southern Illinois. It is probable that 
an entirely new adjustment will be 
published in the near future, part of 
which will no doubt follow the lines 
of the decision of the commission in 
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cases which are now pending before 
it involving rates to points in Iowa, 
hereinafter mentioned. 

In the meantime there have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission formal complaints and 
petitions on behalf of various Illinois 
coal shippers which will be heard 
during the coming year, if not can- 
celled in the meantime. All of them 
involve in some degree the situations 
outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

It will be readily appreciated by 
anyone who is interested enough to 
read through even this brief detail 
that this situation today is a “mess,” 
and it is to be hoped that the coming 
year will see it worked out to the 
satisfaction of some of the interested 
shippers and consumers. 


- IowA RATES THOUGHT HIGH 


(5) In complaints filed by the 
Iowa Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners and by certain Mason City 
(Iowa) interests the rates from IIli- 
nois, Indiana and western Kentucky 
to all Iowa destinations were at- 
tacked as being unreasonably high 
and it also was charged that the 
Iowa points were being discrim- 
inated against in favor of points in 
surrounding states. A formal hear- 
ing was held last summer in these 
matters and the case is now awaiting 
a report of the examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Specifically the complainants are 
requesting reductions, particularly 
from southern Illinois, from which it 
is stated the major portion of the 
coal consumed in Iowa originates. 
These cases are linked very closely to 
those decided under the “Lake Dock 
Coal Cases” decision, and it is prob- 
able that the general adjustment 
from the Illinois, Indiana and west- 
ern Kentucky mines referred to will 
be held up pending a final decision 
on these complaints. 


COAL AGE 


(6) There is now awaiting deci- 
sion by the commission a _ case 
brought on behalf of the coal oper- 
ators of Colorado and New Mexico 
alleging unreasonable and prejudicial 
rates to destinations in Kansas and 
Nebraska and to Missouri River 
cities in Missouri and Iowa. The 
examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued his 
report in which he recommends that 
readjustments be made to central 
and western Kansas and Nebraska 
which would result in reductions 
from the present rates, but that no 
change be made in the rates to the 
Missouri River cities or to the terri- 
tory adjacent thereto in Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Last year voluntary reductions 
were made by the carriers from 
New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming 
mines to destinations east of the 
Missouri River in Missouri, Iowa 
and Minnesota which has caused coal 
to move from these districts to 
points as far north as the Twin 
Cities and to compete actively 
throughout that region. No com- 
plaint was made of these rates. 
They are a sample—hard to find in 
these days—of competitive rates 
voluntarily made by the carriers to 
permit their shippers to compete in 
that territory. It was one of the 
few cases left where the individual 
carrier is not tied into a general ad- 
justment under orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which 
prevents it from meeting local com- 
petitive conditions existing in only 
a portion of the territory it serves. 

Other cases were decided during 
the past year involving coal rates 
which are not covered in the fore- 
going. Among the more important 
was one involving rates from mines 
in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma to destinations in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. 
The general result of the order made 
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and the rates as published under it 
was a reduction which obtained as 
far north as Sioux City, Iowa. 

Without going further into a re- 
view of the rates, it will be seen that, 
contrary to general conception, the 
tendency on the whole has been to 
extend the market territory of pro- 
ducing mines by reductions in rates. 
The long-haul bituminous fields, so- 
called, with the exception of south- 
ern Illinois to a part only of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota and from eastern 
Kentucky to a few points in Iowa 
and Minnesota have been or will be 
given additional market territory or 
the opportunity to sell on a relatively 
lower delivered price basis, freight 
rate considered. 

Let us hope that this Middle West 
coal-rate situation will settle down 
within the coming year to a basis 
which consumers, shippers and car- 
riers may consider to be somewhat 
permanent. Under existing uncer- 
tain conditions it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make contracts for coal in 
competitive territory to apply for 
even a year. In most cases where 
they have been made the tonnage of 
the shipper has very seldom been 
taken when a change in rate made 
it more profitable for the purchaser 
to buy elsewhere. Until a more 
stable basis is reached than exists at 
the present time the business of in- 
dividual shippers and of some con- 
sumers will continue to suffer. 
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Midwest 1924. Prices Lowest Since 1919; 
Steam Coal Is Hardest Hit 


Illinois Output Falls About 2,000,000 Tons, Thanks to Non-Union 
Competition—Works Less Than 200 of 393 Shipping Mines 
—Indiana Suffers Even More 


The year 1924 certainly was a buy- 
ers’ year throughout the coal markets 
of the Middle West. Prices were 
moderate, transportation was adequate 
and the market tendency was so uni- 
formly downward that contracts—fewer 
in total than usual—were made later 
in the year than is customary, while 
the purchasers enjoyed the benefits of 
a summer spot market that dragged 
on rock bottom. Southern [Illinois 
$3.11 average spot price on lump and 
$2.35 on mine run were the lowest run 
of prices since 1919. The same thing 
applies to Indiana Fourth and Fifth 
Vein lump at $2.74 and mine run at 
$2.24. But screenings in all three pro- 
ducing regions sank out of sight. 
Southern Illinois spot screenings in 
1924 averaged $1.76, the lowest since 
1916 (and the output of this region is 
half screenings). Indiana was in an 
identical position with screenings at 
$1.59. Thus the two states suffered 
heavily in the steam market. 

Production of Illinois and Indiana 
fell below that of 1923 but not so 
markedly in the case of Illinois as 
might have been expected. The con- 
siderable running time which many 
Illinois mines got during the first three 
months of the year held up the total 
noticeably. It is probable, according 
to Dr. F. C. Honnold, head of the 
Honnold Coal Bureau and the state’s 
best coal statistician, that the 1924 
total of coal loaded at mines for ship- 
ment will reach 70,000,000 tons when 
the final count is possible. On Nov. 
30 the figure was 65,527,000 tons and 
December did not give promise of 
adding another full 5,000,000 tons. 
Approximately 185 of the 393 shipping 
mines of Illinois were running at the 
end of the year. Indiana, probably 
harder hit, was not to come within 
3,000,000 tons of her total of 24,952,000 
tons shipped in 1923. Out of 206 ship- 
ping mines in Indiana only 118 tried to 
tun and these got running time enough 
y to reach 64 per cent of the 
Capacity of the 206. 

Ths year led off with the same 
ess that characterized the Mid- 
markets throughout 1923. Some 
s..ably cold weather during Jan- 
ary and February coupled with con- 
“nue! general shutdowns in many re- 


gions had the effect of holding prices 
from collapse. Southern Illinois lump 
ranged up to $3.75, the best prices of 
the year, and central Illinois and the 
best Indiana lump coals hovered around 
$3.25. Steam demand during the cold 
months held southern Illinois screen- 
ings up to $1.75@$1.90 for weeks and 
Fourth Vein Indiana did almost as 
well. 


Strike in Western Kentucky 


Western Kentucky, making a strong 
bid for markets, kept large volumes 
of coal available everywhere through 
the Middle West, its lump never pass- 
ing $3 and its screenings went down 
below $1. This was a restraining in- 
fluence on many trading centers all 
winter and spring until after April 1, 
when the long western Kentucky strike 
started. It ran all the remainder of 
the year, but most mines of the field 
reopened on a non-union basis during 
the summer and fall as one after an- 
other of the mining camps succumbed. 
This was marked in the case of the 
merger of St. Bernard and western 
Kentucky companies. Only a few of 
the towns around Central City, the 
heart of western Kentucky unionism, 


producers trying to make a living on 
two days a week running time. Pro- 
duction fell off in Illinois and Indiana. 
Steam coal prices improved some, stif- 
fening southern Illinois up hard against 
the $1.90 price and lifting central Illi- 
nois to $1.50 and better. A real effort 
to hold up lump and egg prices failed, 
thanks to the constant flood of both 
western and eastern Kentucky coal into 
the Midwest. So, on March 13 Franklin 
County (Ill.) operators, setting the 
pace, as usual, trimmed their circulars 
25c. all around. Other fields sagged 
too. By late March southern Illinois 
screenings, going up as domestic de- 
scended, reached $2.25, the high water 
price of the year. But volume, nat- 
urally, was small. 

The general slump produced its in- 
evitable effect. Contract holders began 
to refuse shipments and cancel. Then 
came April 1 with the Jacksonville 
agreement laying its clammy hand on 
the whole unionized division of the 
coal industry. Shutdowns all through 
Illinois and Indiana were many. South- 
ern Illinois lump sank to $2.75@$3 
along with Indiana Fourth Vein and 
Mt. Olive. Standard district, always the 
lowest priced coal of Illinois, did a 
remarkable thing by hoisting its lump 
during this period from $2 to $2.25@ 
$2.50 for a few weeks of spring fag- 
end business in St. Louis when house- 
holders and apartment house owners 
were patching out the winter with the 
lowest cost coal available. 

All through the winter smokeless 
coal from West Virginia had flooded 
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the Midwest markets, winning trade 
from anthracite and from some of the 
highest grade Midwest. domestic fuels. 
Lump and egg, which started the year 
at $3.50, got up to $4.50 and mine 
run to $2.50. These prices gradually 
sank with the general decline but 
heavy tonnages reached the Chicago 
region by rail all.-winter and well 
into the spring. Lump and egg often 
were in too great volume so that the 
price sagged during the summer to 
$2.75@$3 and mine run was a flood, 
sinking in price to $1.50 in spite of 
large acceptance by retailers. By 
November Pocahontas mine run was 
up to $2 and lump and egg to $4.50. 
The bigger sizes dropped back to $3.50 
later. Smokeless coal has won great 
popularity during the past two or three 
years but especially during 1924. 


ILLINOIS PRODUCERS HURRY 


During the summer the Middle West 
slogged through the slough of despond. 
Screenings from various fields held a 
fair price level for weeks but the 
production of Illinois and Indiana was 
so low that the total tonnage of 
screenings sold was. small indeed. 
Domestic business was almost impos- 
sible. A great effort was made by 
Illinois producers to fill the Northwest 
with all the coal they could before the 
freight rate increase of Sept. 10, 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Lake Dock cases. 
This was small-measure salvation, for 
this business. moved on narrow mar- 
gins, thanks to low-cost Kentucky rail 
coal and to the fact that the Northwest 
could see its docks filling with good 
cheap fuel during the navigation 
season. 


QuIcK DELIVERIES DEMANDED 


In August the fall pick-up made it- 
self felt. Production still was low 
enough to boost screenings in most 
fields and any coal office could sell 
screenings readily if it could give car 
numbers to prove it could make quick 
deliveries. Kentucky domestic coal, 
which had been running at excessively 
low prices all through the late sum- 
mer, when Lake trade ceased taking 
large tonnages, in late August, began 
its ascent, reaching $2.75 by Sept. 1. 
At mid-September southern [Illinois 


lump—the old reliable pace setter— 
advanced 25c. to $3.50, a price that 
the biggest producers tried conscien- 
tiously to maintain without fluctuation 
until the end of the year. 

During early October, when every- 
body was expecting a stronger market, 
output was sufficiently increased to 
absorb more than all the demand. 
Although lump prices all around were 
fairly well maintained, egg and nut 
coals produced in Illinois and Indiana 
went begging and sold for what they 
would bring. By late October screen- 
ings were in bad shape. Southern 
Illinois was down to $1.25, Indiana Fifth 
Vein to 90c., western Kentucky to 60c. 
and Standard district to 50c. 


SCREENINGS BECOME STRONG 


November saw some improvement 
down the line but not much. The 
screenings from various fields got most 
of the price benefit, pulling quotations 
up steadily by nickels and dimes be- 
cause it was not possible to increase 
domestic prices enough to boom out- 
put. Even well into December, with 
fairish winter weather, the strengthen- 
ing movement was all in screenings 
and small coals. But the end of De- 
cember saw a blast of real cold ac- 
companied by an ice storm that covered 
the region, interfering with wire serv- 
ice and transportation. This, with 
prospective holiday season curtailment 
of production, gave coal the nearest 
approach to a boom that it enjoyed 
during 1924. 

The old year went out amid a salvo 
of price increases. Southern Illinois 
managed a hoist of all sizes except 
6-in. lump. Its screenings were pass- 
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ing $2 on their way up. Central [lli- 
nois put up its lump from $3 to $3.25 
and screenings to $2. Its steam coal 
volume was not great, however, because 
of previous contracts sewing up most 
of its fine coal output for the winter. 
The only coals selling heavily in the 
Middle West that suffered were do- 
mestics from Kentucky. These had 
been saturating the country to such 
an extent that general shutdowns of 
whole sections of the producing fields 
were necessary and price recessions 
were essential. Thus ended a most 
tiresome year for the Middle West. 
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Northwest Got Cheap Coal but Less of It 


Opened Year Cautiously but Finished Strong—Dock Tonnage 
Dropped One-Fourth and Illinois and Indiana One-Third as 
Kentucky Increased—Anthracite Slumped Nearly 20 per Cent 


‘heap good coal is what the North- 
west got during 1924—cheap coal and 
all it needed; but the total volume was 
somewhat less than that absorbed in 
1923. It got its coal cheaply because 
non-union producers in both ends of 
Kentucky had the best chance at all- 
rail Northwest business they ever en- 
joyed, thanks to wage scales and oper- 
ating conditions that permitted them 
to cut into both Midwest and dock 
coal all through Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. And the total consumption of 
the Northwest was reduced largely 
because that territory ran half way 
through the year without much indus- 
trial optimism, but it finished strong. 

The heavy losers in the Northwest 
market during the year, on the other 
hand were the dock operators, who saw 
one-fourth of their bituminous business 
and a fifth of their anthracite trade 
slip away from them, and on the other 
Illinois and Indiana rail shippers, who 
lost at least one-third of their tonnage 
as compared with 1923. North Dakota 
lignite shippers produced and sold in 
the territory 1,500,000 tons, or about 
100,000 tons more than in 19238, and 
longer haul Western coal also came 
into the region in considerable amounts, 
but Kentucky was the chief beneficiary. 

The decrease in dock business is 
evident from the season’s statistics. 
Only 23,124,034 tons of soft coal was 
shipped up the lakes from Erie ports as 
compared with 31,148,775 tons in 1923. 
Of this year’s total of bituminous coal, 
18,223,382 tons went to American ports 
on the lakes and 4,900,652 tons to 
Canada, Duluth-Superior got a total of 
7,730,848 tons instead of the 11,268,337 
tons of a year ago, but 1923 was the 
biggest year the Head-of-the-Lakes 
ever had. Milwaukee in 1924 got a total 
of 3,548,455 tons of soft coal, which was 
1,089,097 tons short of 1923. 

Anthracite dumpings at Lake Erie 
ports for vessel shipment westward 
and to the Northwest were only 2,762,- 
597 tons as compared with 3,135,785 
tons in 1928. Milwaukee got 1,089,576 
tons of anthracite, which was 161,811 
tons less than in 1923, although all- 
rail anthracite increased from 7,671 
tons to 21,648 tons because of a 
freight-rate change. The whole move- 
ment of anthracite through the “Soo” 
canals to Lake Superior points totaled 
only 1,489,701 tons, a decline of 15 
per cent from 1923. Of this, 1,289,994 


tons represents receipts at Duluth- 
Superior, It is evident hard coal suf- 
fere| heavily at the hands of smokeless 
and other “substitutes.” 

Rail shippers in Midwest fields were 
har’ hit by the loss of much Northwest 
tra‘o, The Lake Dock decision, by 


Whi the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mis-ion added 28c. to the rate from 
Sou'cern Illinois mines to the Twin 
Cit zone, 8c. to the next narrow 
zon. south of the Twin Cities and 
%. o territory immediately south of 
tha did not finally take effect until 


Sep 10, but the prospective effect of 





it was severe. Non-union competition 
did the rest. 

Distribution figures show that Illi- 
nois sold 2,398,000 tons in Minnesota 
in 1923 and only 1,300,000 tons in 1924; 
in Wisconsin, 2,099,000 tons in 1923 as 
compared with but 1,465,000 tons last 
year; in South Dakota, 254,000 tons in 
1923 and a scant 190,000 tons in 1924. 
The mine-run basic price on this Illi- 
nois coal was estimated by a keen 
observer to be 40c. a ton under 1923. 


Big Holdover at Docks 


The docks at Duluth-Superior went 
into the 1924 summer season with a 
holdover of about 4,200,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, most of which be- 
longed to railroads. Of this, the free 
carryover was about 1,700,000 tons. 
Other upper lake docks also had con- 
siderable carryovers. A great deal of 
this coal was low-priced but good 
quality fuel from the non-union pro- 
ducing fields which was not disposed of 
because of bitter rail competition. 
Anthracite had a rather poor winter 
during the cold months of 1923-24, 
thanks to “substitute” fuels such as 
smokeless. The late spring saw a 
slump in all coal business throughout 
the Northwest and prices went down 
badly with the dock men still facing 
a big holdover. 

The shipping season started off 
slowly, only 324,410 tons reaching 
Duluth-Superior and 50,576 arriving at 
Milwaukee during April, when vessel 
transportation made an early begin- 
ning. This condition persisted through 
almost every month of the season. 
Coal moved inland with difficulty dur- 
ing the summer partly because of the 
uncertainty about freight rates to be 
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established on rail coal to the North- 
west. Big autumn business was to 
come, however. 

As a matter of fact the Head-of- 
the-Lakes began to feel a better tone 
in the trade during June although it 
was mostly psychological, for the only 
real bolstering of the market came 
from a good many inquiries from the 
Iron Range. It had earlier been felt 
that iron mining and ore movement 
were due for a bad fall during 1924. 
Anthracite prices began a 10c. increase 
each month in spite of light receipts. 
Soft-coal circulars were reasonably well 
maintained after one spasm of price 
cutting in the rail territory. By the 
end of June dock shipments increased. 

All the way through the late summer 
Duluth’s trade showed a little activity 
aided by Canadian demand for anthra- 
cite at a time when local hard-coal 
trade was pretty dead and a few price 
recessions were necessary. Milwaukee 
trailed along slowly, selling nearly a 
fourth less bituminous coal than it had 
handled in 1923 and at softer prices. 
Contracts made with the City of Mil- 
waukee, for instance, ran $1 below 
those of 1923. The shipment of several 
cargoes of Ford coal on Ford ships to 
the Ford-leased dock formerly owned 
by the defunct Superior Coal & Dock 
Co. gave the trade a shiver until Mr. 
Ford let it be known that he didn’t 
intend going into the retail trade to 
any extent but was only aiming to 
supply his Twin Cities plant. 

During the fall the Head-of-the-Lakes 
shipped inland heavily—November was 
one of the busiest shipping months in 
history—because of a slight check in 
rail competition from the middle states 
inflicted on those producing regions by 
the Lake Dock dicision effective Sept. 
10, and because of the general improve- 
ment which followed the election and 
the crop movement. This finally resulted 
in the annual total of 242,604 cars, 
compared with 199,503 cars in 1923 
when the docks were caught with so 
huge a carryover. Milwaukee did 
not at any time regain the ground it 
lost from previous years, however, so 
that the whole year for the Northwest 
shows a distinct decrease in business 
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Western Coal Industry Has Mediocre Year 


Colorado and Utah Approach 1923 Output But Kansas 
and Oklahoma Slump, Due Mainly to Spring Shutdown 
and Labor Trouble—Drought Cuts Beet Sugar Business 


Mediocre though 1924 was through- 
out the market regions served by the 
Western and Southwestern mines, the 
output of most of the producing states 
did not fall far below that of 1923. 
Kansas reached 5,000,000 tons accord- 
ing to State Inspector Leon Besson’s 
preliminary estimate (which is 400,000 
tons above 1923) and prices ran only a 
little lower than in the previous year. 
It was a 1924 marked by listlessness 
almost from first to last but a year in 
which most producing companies man- 
aged to remain in business. 

The first month was fairly brisk all 
the way from McAlester, Okla., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Most mines in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, in Colorado and in 
Utah got in reasonably good running 
time. A made itself felt early in 
the spring, however, cutting down out- 
put in all the fields, but less in Col- 
orado, with its broader distribution 
across the prairie and Missouri Valley 
country, than in some other sections. 

Kansas and Oklahoma began getting 
into trouble early. A drive by Illinois 
to gain such markets as Kansas City 
and Omaha, and certain freight-rate 
reductions on central Illinois coal for 
Missouri River destinations drove the 
Kansas producers to reduce prices early 
in spite of there being no reduction in 
producing Kansas lump sank 
from $5 to $4.50 on March 10, and even 
this circular price was not maintained. 


sag 


costs. 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Mine-Run 
Coal, from Cambrie, Clearfield 
and Somerset, Pa., 1924 


Boston (MASS.) MARKET 
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Then came April 1 and the refusal of 
Southwestern operators to sign the 
Jacksonville agreement. For more than 
a month the shutdown continued, thus 
leaving the market normally fed by 
Kansas and Oklahoma open to all 
comers. Operators insisted they must 
have at least some important changes 
in working conditions even though the 
desired reduction of $1.50 in the wage 
scale were not made. A few operators 
—as always—broke away and signed the 
Jacksonville pact, thus embarrassing 
the rest. Finally on May 3 a contract 
was signed by the association for three 
years and the painful struggle to oper- 
ate started. In Oklahoma most mines 
remained down until late in the sum- 
mer, when they reopened here and 
there on an open-shop 1917 wage basis. 
Naturally there were sporadic labor 
troubles, but most of Oklahoma refused 
to try the Jacksonville scale. Only the 
Henryetta field stuck to it. 

During the summer business was 
extremely low for both Colorado and 
Utah producers. Railroad business and 
some steam demand was about all there 


71.00 


was. Colorado domestic mines had 
made heavy price cuts during March— 
one general drop of $1.75 was recorded 
—and by this means a good deal of 
coal had been placed in consumers’ and 
dealers’ hands in the first part of 
spring. 

With the approach of autumn Kansas 
and Oklahoma output improved slightly, 
as did Colorado’s. All these states 
passed the 50 per cent mark in time 
worked. Utah dragged along slowly in 
the rear. In October mild weather 
finally put a damper on the rising ardor 
of the market. All through the re- 
mainder of the fall weather ruled. 
Each of the few cool spells raised pro- 
duction and enabled sellers in the mar- 
ket to maintain circulars, but at no 
time did any of the fields rise much 
above 60 per cent of full working time. 

In December a good deal of cold and 
rough weather got Utah and Colorado 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, en Boston Market of Bituminous Coal 
Cambria and Somerset Counties, Pennsylvania 
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output up approximately to normal and 
stiffened prices a bit. Utah enjoyed a 
better trade with the far Northwest and 
with metal mining, which is one of its 
important customers. Nothing, how- 
ever, compensated for a heavy loss of 
business during the fall to the sugar 
beet industry, which had suffered be- 
cause of summer drought. 

In the Southwest during the late fall 
domestic had moved so slowly that 
Kansas was full of ‘“no-bill” sized coal, 


and reduced production of slack pushed 
up the price to $2.25 and even to $2.50. 
Cold weather finally cleaned up the slow 
domestic sizes. The year ended with 
the Rocky Mountain region mines pro- 
ducing about as busily as usual at that 
season and with the Southwestern fields 
also loading out a good deal of coal at 
fair prices. Kansas lump got back up 
to $5 during the cold weather, which 
in itself is a good index of temporary 
prosperity. 





Despite Price Flurries, Cincinnati Market 


Kept Even Keel in 1924 


Southeast Kentucky Coals Bring Better Prices Than West 
Virginia Product—Record for Gateway Movement Shat- 
tered—Fewer Firms Represented—River Business Expands 


By HarRoLp W. COATES 


All in all the Cincinnati market main- 
tained a rather even pitch in price for 
1924, the three high points punctuating 
it being the flurries occasioned by the 
miners’ conference in Jasksonville, by 
a deep cut in production in May that 
led to a quick upward tilt, and by a 
cool wave that fluttered in last October 
and caught a lot of domestic and retail 
dealers short handed. 

Aside from these three short periods 
—they were little more than of three 
weeks’ duration each—prices have 
stuck in a rut for long stretches, except 
for an occasional flurry in some par- 
ticular sizing or kind of coal that had 
a seasonal demand for the time being. 

Perhaps the outstanding oddity of the 
market has been the fact that south- 
eas'ern Kentucky coals have been able 
for months to command just a little 
more than West Virginia offerings on 
this market. Some say that quicker 
del’ veries, heavier demand, direct rout- 
ing to the Northwest, closer co-opera- 
“O° among producers and various other 
Catses have been at the root of it, but 
efinite cause is vouched by anyone. 
other record for the year was shat- 
ter | when in October about 13,500 
cay in one week routed north and west 
pa ed over the bridges and through 
t zateways from south of the Ohio 


River. The previous high mark had 
been in June of the year preceding. 
Measured in terms of expansion and 
contraction of the number of coal firms 
doing business here, the record for 1924 
is not so good. Counting those which 
have opened offices here during the last 
twelve months there are now a dozen 
firms less than there was Jan. 1, a year 
ago. Besides these, numerous branch 
offices have been closed and consolida- 
tions have wiped out others. There is 





no way of estimating the volume ‘of 


business transacted, however, but as 
judged by the amount of tonnage that 
has passed through it probably aggre- 
gates more than in former years. 

River business has increased largely 
in the past year with plans for even 
a greater extension to come. River and 
rail handling of coal, jointly, has been 
augmented by the operation of a new 
elevator in this city and loading equip- 
ment at Huntington. New steel barges, 
which have replaced the old and in- 
creased motive power, spell a new era 
in that direction. The one drawback 
suffered by the river trade was the 
long period of low water in the late. 
summer and early autumn. 

The retail trade of the city and sur- 
rounding area has been without many 
disquieting periods. Generally speak- 
ing, the May and June movement into 
the cellars of the householders was 
almost normal, a fact that was proved 
when there was little or no flurry fol- 
lowing the first cold snap of October. 

In the wholesale market the first 
nipping frosts of last January brought 
good buying orders with smokeless 
priced at $3 for lump and egg, $2 for 
run of mine and $1.50@$2 for screen- 












ings. By early February lump ad- 
vanced to $3.50@$4 from brokers and 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Columbus Market of Bituminous Coal 
from the Hocking District 
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for spot, which was in demand; $2.50@ 
$2.75 for mine run and $1.75@$2 for 
screenings. This covered the period of 
the labor deliberations at Jacksonville. 

March saw the circular at $3.25 for 
the lump; run of mine $2@$2.50 and 
screenings $1.50@$2. There was a 25c. 
advance on the circular for April, with 
mine run and screenings prices un- 
changed. Decreased output and better 
demand for low volatile in May drove 
spot prices for lump up to $3.75 with 
some brokers getting $4, with run of 
mine at $2 and screenings at $1.50. 
This condition held until midsummer, 
when lump eased off a little, run of 
mine slipped to $1.75@$2 and slack to 
$1.25@$1.50. 

Early fall came with lump and egg 
quoted at $3.25@$3.50, but a shortage 





Spot Prices F.o.b. Mines on Kanawha 
Coal, 1924 
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of cars in September tilted the market 
upward. In the second week of October 
another high spot was reached of $4.75 
for lump and $2.50 for mine run, but 
screenings bore the brunt of the up- 
turn with the price around $1.10@ 
$1.25. Then came a long period of 
mild weather when, retailers were able 
to build up supplies, and prices grad- 
ually receded to $3.50@$4 for lump, 
$1.75@$2 for mine run and screenings 
to $1.15@$1.25. 

Like the smokeless, high volatile has 
had its ups and downs, though mine 
run has held an even keel throughout 
the year. Last January 4-in. lump and 
block started at $2.25@$3; egg, $1.75@ 
$2; mine run, $1.35@$1.90, and slack 
$1.25@$1.75. The “feeling out” process 
on labor failed to change the market 
much, though slack settled down to 
$1.25@$1.35 in February. March saw 
domestic still strong, but run of mine 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Boston Market of Mine-Run Coal from the 
Clearfield District of Pennsylvania 


reduced to $1.85@$1.65, with slack at 
75c.@$1. In May domestic from both 
West Virginia and Kentucky took a dip, 
the former to $2@$3 for lump and the 
latter to $2.50@$3, run of mine still 
holding at $1.25@$1.60, the groove in 
which it remained practically through- 
out the succeeding months. Slack, too, 
held between 90c. and $1.10 with occa- 
sional drops down to 75c. on the low. 
In October lump passed the $3 mark 
for a couple of weeks and then receded 
to approximately $2.50, where it has 
held since, excepting on the low when 
drives were made on it by price cutters. 





Bituminous Coal Production, 
Spot Price and Index, 
By Weeks, 1924 
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Pittsburgh Market Had Consistently 
Dull Trade Throughout Year 


Region Hard Hit by Jacksonville Agreement—Expected Upturn with 
Approach of Winter Failed to Materialize—Connellsville Coke 
Prices Climb with Wage Increase by Independents 


By B. E. 


In the first three months of 1924 the 
Pittsburgh coal district had a very 
poor trade, as poor as in the preceding 
nine months of the coal year. On April 
1 the prospect was that there would be 
a poor period, while there was liquida- 
tion of stocks, and then a moderate re- 
covery, but the recovery was quite dis- 
appointing and, to make matters worse, 
it played out when the season should 
have brought further improvement, 
conditions being worse in November 


V. Luty 


spot market from April 1 to the end of 
the year. The variations from time to 
time were not enough to affect the gen- 
erally quotable market. There was 
scarcely any contract business, but 
there was not much spot market busi- 
ness either, the favorite form of doing 
business being for a producer to ship 
to regular customers as required, with 
a periodic adjustment of settlement 
prices. These settlements generally 
ran above the average of the spot mar- 
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prices obtainable were unsatisfactory, 
even when wages were reduced in May 
and June to the 1917 scale. On account 
of sharply increasing operations the 
independents had to restore the Frick 
scale, effective Dec. 16. This meant 
an advance of more than 40 per cent. 
Producers then found it out of the 
question to ship steam or gas coal in 
competition. The Frick company main- 
tained the wage scale throughout the 
year. 

The Connellsville region now exists 
chiefly to carry the peak of, the iron 
and steel industry’s coke requirements, 
the byproduct ovens being kept in rela- 
tively continuous operation. Thus the 
demand for Connellsville coke fluctuates 
widely. In the summer it was extreme- 
ly light and furnace coke sold at $3 
both on spot end on short term con- 
tracts, which was below production cost 
even with reduced wages. When the 
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iron and steel industry revived the 
market stiffened sharply. Initial fur- 
nace coke contracts for the first quar- 
ter of 1925 were made at $3.25, subse- 
quent contracting being successively at 
$3.50, $3.75 and finally $4 on a couple of 
contracts. All these contracts carried 
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the wage clause, whereby the actual 
settlement prices will be 85c. to $1.15 
over the prices written into the con- 
tracts. This will make coke cost fur- 
naces in the first quarter of 1925 from 
$4.10 to about $5 with a probable aver- 
age of $4.50. 





Unfavorable Forecast for 1924 Fulfilled 
In New England Soft Coal Trade 


Decrease in Fuel-Oil Appliances Foreshadowed—Waste in Use 
of Coal Being Eliminated—Dullness Unrelieved Throughout Year 
—Price Trend Sceadily Downward—Dubious Outlook for 1925 


By G. G. WOLKINS 


The dull market that prevailed 
throughout New England in 1924 more 
than justified the unfavorabie forecasts 
of a year ago. The impossible wage 
scale concluded at Jacksonville soon 
removed the only threatening circum- 
stance that could possibly influence 
buyers during the whole long ruinous 
season. Perhaps the only relieving 
features were the increased use of 
bituminous coal for household heating 
and the further unmistakable indica- 
tion that receipts of heavy oil are now 
at flood tide and certain to recede dur- 
ing the new year. It is clear that 
steam coal is beginning gradually to 
regain lost ground; a saturated coal 
market and the ascending costs of fuel 
oil have led scores of plant owners to 
serap oil-burning equipment, and the 
course of bituminous prices for twelve 
months approves their judgment. 

Cost Comparatively Low 

Economies. in raising steam with 
powdered coal, the increased utilization 
of anthracite small sizes and perhaps 
a better understanding of grade value 
during the same period point to broad- 
ening opportunities for coal, even after 
taking into account the competition of 
hydro-electric power. The cost of fuel 
has been so small a fraction of manu- 


facturing outgo as compared with 
labor and raw material that many 


users have been content with results so 
long as they bought at reasonably near 
the right time and paid no more than 
their competitors. There are signs of 
change from this attitude, exempli- 
fied in a tendency to check waste, to 
install improved appliances, to study 
intensively the actual processes of com- 
bustion. Reduced operations in most 
industries as well as the surplus of coal 
have contributed to this change, and 
there is reason to expect impressive 
results. When high-pressure plants can 
change from heavy oil at an equivalent 
of $10.50 per ton of bituminous coal to 
a mixture of one part bituminous at 
$6.50 and two parts anthracite screen- 
ings at $4, using no more fuel than if 
on straight bituminous, the gain is of 
great importance. 

In December, 1923, it was estimated 
that in New England the displacement 
of coal by oil was 4,750,000 net tons, 
or 500,000 net tons more than for 1922. 
The same statisticians figure that for 
1924 the total receipts of crude oil were 
849,000,000 gallons, or the equivalent 
of 5,000,000 net tons of bituminous, an 
apparent gain of but half the tonnage 





that was lost to coal in 1923; but the 
gain is only apparent, not actual. It 
should be remembered that refining 
here has made such strides that the 
volume of gasoline and byproducts ex- 
tracted from crude oil has greatly 
increased. The authoritative figure 
for this volume is a full 20 per cent 
of the crude oil received. To state 
it another way, the estimated actual 
displacement of coal by oil was but 
4,000,000 net tons in 1924, showing 
that for oil the curve has already shown 
a marked decline. 

Light oils are now a more seriously 
competing element, although their use 
is restricted to larger dwellings, where 
convenience rather than cost governs. 
Even in such cases the mechanism is 
the source of much uneasiness for ner- 
vous householders and it appears to be 
a settled thing that no consumer using 
less than ten to twelve tons in a coal 
heater can possibly find an oil burner 
economical. The interesting thing is 
that communities to the eastward, 
where light oil installations were prac- 
tically unheard of as lately as two 
years ago, are now undergoing the 
same thrills that alarmed the coal deal- 
ers of Providence and Boston in 1921 
and 1922, when bituminous was selling 
at top figures. New oil fields yielding 
flush production in large volume are 
not being discovered with the ease of 
those years, and it probably will not 
be long before petroleum will command 
prices materially higher. 


Foreign Coals Not a Factor 


Competition from British shippers 
was effectually shut off on steam grades 
by the low range of smokeless coals 
throughout the entire year. The sale 
of high grade slack at as little as 85c. 
per net ton at the mines and the low 
bids on railroad supply for 1925, slop- 
ing down to $4.94 alongside at Boston 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Western 
Kentucky Coal, 1924 


AVERAGE QUOTATIONS ON THE LOUISVILLE 
AND CHICAGO MARKETS 


Run of 


Month Lump Mine Slack 
January... ; $2.88 $1.59 $1.35 
February... : 2.88 1. 66 1.16 
March 2.73 1.51 1.26 
April 2.35 1.62 1.54 
May... 2.27 1.63 1.63 
June.... 1.98 1.57 1.50 
July 2.07 1.63 1.23 
August 2.19 1.61 1.22 
September..... 2.58 1.64 1.09 
October. 3.13 1.67 .76 
November... 2.89 1.62 77 
December... 2.58 1.56 1.08 
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for Kanawha and $4.80 for Fairmont-~- 
per gross ton in each case—are in 
themselves sufficient symptoms of a 
diseased market. A few cargoes of 
anthracite or semi-anthracite . have 
found their way from South Wales ‘o 
Boston and Providence because of at- 
tractive prices in comparison with the 
the Pennsylvania product, but the 
degradation item alone renders ‘these 
coals of less commercial value than at 
first blush. 

All-rail from central Pennsylvania 
and from upper West Virginia as well 
movement was fitful, averaging less 
than in 1923. In all districts operators 
faced prices that allowed no net profit 
whatever, if indeed they did not entail 
heavy losses, and only those whose coal 
is most highly regarded could get more 
than a $2.25@$2.50 per net ton level 
throughout the twelve months. The 
low basis of Pocahontas and New 
River via Hampton Roads enforced by 
65c.@75c. steamer freights put a dras- 
tic limit to the area that could be con- 
sidered uncontested all-rail territory. 


Southern Coals Sold Freely 


The Southern coals, though subjected 
to heavy rehandling charges at tide- 
water, sold freely along the Connecti- 
cut River and points between the valley 
and the forwarding ports—a glance at 
the map will show the extremely nar- 
row ribbon of territory now left to 
commercial bituminous through the 
Hudson River gateways. December 
average receipts by this route were 
slightly over 3,100 cars weekly, a vol- 
ume that coincided almost exactly with 
the corresponding month in 1923, al- 
though it should be added that a large 
proportion of this is for locomotive 
supply, and much of the latter moves 
in this channel for reasons other than 
those that would bear on relative cost 
were the coal of commercial classifica- 
tion. Some screened bituminous, how- 
ever, was shipped to replace anthra- 
cite, and this commodity should be 
regarded in any close view of tonnage 
figures. Actual tonnages are not ac- 
cessible, but manifestly they should not 
be ignored in computing fuel consump- 
tion between September and April. 


Prices Slump Steadily 


From the beginning of the year the 
trend of the Hampton Roads market 
was steadily toward a minimum price 
that would not prove too nearly ruin- 
ous to permit recovery in some hazy 
future when the industry would again 
flourish. Adoption of the 1917 wage 
scale in New River in February en- 
couraged hope of $4.75 per gross ton 
f.o.b. vessel at the Virginia terminals 
as a season basis, but from a $4.90@ 
$5.15 spot price in January the market 
dropped by easy stages to a $4 level 
in August, and for certain varieties to 
$3.75 in December. Of Hampton Roads 
dumpings fluctuating from 350,000 to 
450,000 tons weekly about 250,000 to 
300,000 tons came to New England, and 
the market here had therefore an im- 
portant bearing on operating returns. 

The tone was consistently sluggish. 
In March there was a time when 4)0, 
000 tons of navy standard alone vas 
at and en route to the piers, and wv rile 
a spasmodic effort was made to curtail 
to a 40 per cent output, the sligh est 
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hopeful rumor would increase produc- 
tion to an aggregate where further 
slump was inevitable. The entire mar- 
ket turned largely on the daily average 
from the smokeless districts. And in 
New England the industrial outlook 
was so unpropitious that the local 
market was saturated well before sum- 
mer. With few exceptions the textile 
mills, in particular, and the paper, 
shoe and machinery makers in com- 
pany, suffered a depression that made 
buying only casual and forbade more 
than 60 to 90 day reserves. Moreover, 
there were prolonged shutdowns in 
several centers, and because there was 
no volume to any trade, there could 
be no inducement to lay in stocks of 
fuel. Only for short interludes, bi- 
monthly as a rule, could the trade 
feast on the few crumbs that offered, 
but it is characteristic of operators to 
overreach, and the smallest advance in 
price invariably had a lower figure in 
its train. 


Quotations Oscillated 


Quotations on cars for delivery in- 
land from Providence and _ Boston 
moved sympathetically with the spot 
market at Hampton Roads, due allow- 
ance being made for distress cargoes 
that were forced on unreceptive buy- 
ers. A few factors with their own 
forwarding facilities were able to ad- 
here to $5.75 for relatively small lots 
for the first three months and to $5.50 
for the remainder, but for those de- 
pendent upon public wharves there 
were frequent oscillations that ran the 
gamut from $5 to $5.60 and _ back 
again. 

Owing to pressure on large interests 
to dispose of current arrivals the re- 
tail trade in Boston was under price 
myopia continuously through the year. 
The nominal figure eased off late in 
the fall to $6.50 per net ton delivered, 
but at no time was $6 impossible for 
any small user bent upon improving his 
opportunities. 

Beyond doubt the tonnage of bitu- 
minous that has replaced anthracite is 
more considerable than is commonly 
belived. To such an extent is this 


truc that retail dealers find it difficult 
to gage probable hard coal require- 
mens, and in many of the cities and 
outlying towns, with the wide differ- 


ence in price, there is insistent demand 


for coarse bituminous for household 


heating. 
Prospects for This Year 
The manager of a textile mill that 
had not previously passed a dividend 
for eighty years expressed an opinion 
that while theoretically there should 


some time be a turn for the better he 
was not now justified in holding out 
any encouragement for the coming 
year. This is about the close-up view 
of the seasoned coal man. Economic 
pressure is heavy, and he would be a 
bold prophet who would today point 
out in just what particular 1925 signi- 
fies any improvement over 1924. 





New York Had Year of Blasted Hopes 


Prolonged Inactivity and Low Prices Were Coal Trade’s 
Portion—Early Interest Soon Evaporated When Pact Was 
Signed at Jacksonville—Anthracite Stronger at Year’s End 


By R. W. Morris 


Unusual inactivity and low prices 
prevailed throughout 1924 in the bitu- 
minous coal market at New York. Con- 
ditions during the last nine months of 
the year followed the generally antici- 
pated trend consequent upon the sign- 
ing of the three-year union scale, and 
the influence of declining consumption 
and large coal reserves. The use of oil 
and distribution of power by centralized 
plants also cut into the demand for 
coal. 

The year’s business opened with a 
better feeling than existed at the end 
of 1923. Inquiries were numerous, due 
chiefly to the belief that the miners 
were going to stop work on April 1 
upon the expiration of the old agree- 
ment. Large consumers were asking 
about contracts for the current year 
and were quoted from 25c. to 75c. per 
ton above the then current market quo- 
tations, which averaged from $2.10 per 
ton for Pool 10 to $3.25 for Pool 1 
coals. Toward the end of the month 
sales began to pick up, but buyers re- 
fused to acknowledge that it was due 
to strike talk. 

Confidence grew for the next few 
weeks, but it was not lasting. Buying 
was heavier, but there was no reflection 
of the betterment in prices. When 
peace between the miners and opera- 
tors was assured as a result of the 
Jacksonville conference buying fell to a 
peace basis. Enthusiasm in the trade 
was lacking and operators set about to 
devise ways to move their tonnage dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 


Midsummer witnessed a further fall- 
ing off in inquiries, actual buying being 
already as low as it was thought pos- 
sible for it to go. Hope of better busi- 
ness was postponed from early August 
to mid-September. Tidewater business 
depended entirely on how badly the 
buyer needed coal and the ability of 
the seller to make the price attractive. 

Late in August hopes were again 
raised by increased inquiries. There 
was a gradual improvement and prices 
showed a slight advance the last half 
of the month when compared with the 
first two weeks. 

Early in September consumers 
showed a desire to refill their reserve 
bins and railroads for the first time 
since early spring were taking their 
full requirements and in some instances 
reaching out for additional tonnage. 
The better grades were sold up by 
many operators but the cheaper grades 
were hard to dispose of owing to the 
low prices at which the better coals 
could be gotten. 

The last quarter of the year showed 
no improvement over the previous three 
months. Prices remained substantially 
as in the preceding months, although 
there were occasional fluctuations due 
to changing weather conditions. 

The situation at New York was re- 
lieved several times during the year by 
the United States Shipping Board ask- 
ing for bids for various tonnages of 
soft coal for ‘use in the Board’s vessels 
in this harbor. Bids opened in Feb- 
ruary resulted in prices ranging from 
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$4.98 to $5.99 per gross ton alongside 
vessel, while others opened in April 
ranged from $3.23 to $4.97 per. gross 
ton, or on a basis of about $1.03 to $1.70 
per net ton f.o.b. mine. Other bids 
opened at various times ranged as high 
as $6.12 per gross ton alongside. 


Anthracite Shows Contrasts 


Conditions in the hard coal market 
showed a marked contrast at the begin- 
ning and at the end. When 1924 opened 
demand was off and quotations for in- 
dependent coals were as low as at any 


market early in the year and while ex- 
traordinary efforts were made to en- 
courage its use they cannot be said to 
have been successful. Better results 
were accomplished by coke producers, 
but the difference in cost was not a big 
inducement. 

The reduction in so-called company 
prices on April 1 of from 40c. to 60c. on 
domestic coals and cuts in the prices 
for similar sizes of independent coals 
failed to arouse consumers to early buy- 
ing. This continued throughout the 
summer and early autumn, notwith- 


Average Quotations for Bituminous Coals at New York by Months in 1924 
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time in.the previous year. The end of 
1924 saw demand active but not above 
the tonnage available, while quotations 
for domestic. independent coals were 
above so-called company prices. Chest- 
nut, which had been dragging behind 
stove size for many weeks, suddenly 
took the lead late in November and 
maintained it both in demand and in 
price the balance of the: year. 

Retail dealers were heavily stocked 
nearly the: entire twelve months, but 
not in all sizes. Weather conditions 
had no effect, consumers laying back, 
apparently confident that they would be 
able to get all the coal they wanted and 
when they wanted it. 

Some Welsh anthracite entered the 
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standing appeals sent out by govern- 
ment and railroad officials as well as by 
trade bodies. Although prices were ad- 
vanced slightly every month for five 
months it was not until the last week 
in August that there was a spurt in 
buying. 

That the market was not oversup- 
plied several times during the summer 
was due to the numerous strikes at the 
mines, involving at times as many as 
12,000 men. 

Early in September the trade gained 
momentum. Demand became active 
and prices showed improvement. Inde- 
pendent stove and chestnut coals ex- 
acted premiums and in order to meet 
the demand for the former size some 
producers “broke” their egg coal, as de- 
mand for the latter was slow. 

Business in the last two months of 
the year was light due to mild weather 
conditions, but with production kept 
down by labor trouk'e at the mines 
quotations for independent coals were 
steadily maintained. 
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PHILADELPHIA (PaA.) DISTRICT 


In Northern West Virginia 


Production Shrinks 30 per Cent from Total for 
Previous Year—Lake Shipments 69 per Cent 
Lower—Development Rapid in Monongalia County 


By H. A. WILLIAMSON 
Fairmont, W. Va. 








The condition of the coal business in 
northern West Virginia during 1924 is 
most quickly and accurately told by 
figures: 

The total shipments for the year will 
be approximately 19,880,000 tons, as 
against 27,000,000 tons in 1923, a loss 
of about 30 per cent as compared with 
last year. Shipments to the Lakes in 
1924 totaled 802,500 tons, compared 
with 2,531,950 tons in 1923, or a loss of 
approximately 69 per cent. A very 
noticeable feature is that approximately 





concerted movement of operators and 
miners and this condition was-continued 
without interruption or difficulty of im- 
portance until 1923, when some. trouble 
developed and a few mines started op- 
erating open shop. Early in 1924 there 
was an insistent demand by some op- 
erators for a return to the 1917 scale. 
In May the breach had reached a point 
where 25 per cent of the regional out- 
put was coming from “open shop” 
mines, By November the output of the 
“open shop” mines had reached ap- 


Month Run of Mine 
January.... $1.70 
February 1.69 
March... 1.62 
April. . 1.58 
Mai Ss tats ois). Wise’ bes 1.58 
June... a de 1.58 
July... 1.50 
August.... 1.50 
September.... 1.50 
October. 1.50 
November.... 1.50 
December..... 1.50 






















As a resu_t of the open shop move- 
ment large sections of the region have 
become almost entirely non-union and 
there have been some clashes between 
union and non-union labor. Various 
court actions are being resorted to with 
their accompanying difficulties and as a 
whole it is quite apparent that a stren- 
uous effort is being made by both sides 
to avoid violence and unlawful methods. 
The situation has all the earmarks of a 
struggle that eventually will mean 
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Kanawha District, W. Va. 
Percentage of Full-Time Operation of Coal Mines and Time Lost by Causes 
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All Records for Southern West Virginia 
Surpassed Despite Depression 


Dullness of Early Months of 1924 Overshadowed by Activity in Latter 
Half of Year—Smokeless Output Falls Short of 1916 Total 
but High Volatile Production Beats All 


By J. F. WEIR 


Despite the depression in coal mar- 
keting throughout 1924, all records were 
broken for production in the high and 
low volatile areas of West Virginia. 
Although data is not available for the 
last week or so of the year, a conserva- 
tive estimate places the total produc- 
tion of smokeless and high volatile coal 
in the southern part of the state at not 
less than 80,000,000 net tons. 

Smokeless output was on an un- 
usually large scale, but due to a slight 
curtailment during the holidays, it 
hardly reached the high figure of 1916, 
when approximately 36,000,000 tons 
was mined and shipped. Even Poca- 
hontas production failed to equal the 
1916 record owing to “no market” 
losses sustained during the first half 
of the year. It was during the last 
half that mines began to strike their 
stride, and in October and Novem- 
ber substantial gains were shown over 
the corersponding months of 1923. In- 
deed, Pocahontas production during the 
months mentioned was much above the 
normal output of the field. 

Even in the face of a poor market 
Tug River mines produced more coal 
at the height of the depression than is 
usually the case, owing to improved 
transportation facilities. Although in 
the early months of the year many 
mines were shut down, that failed to 
cut production as low as during years 
of better business. Before the summer 
was over, however, there was more 
activity, and during October and Novem- 
ber, especially after the steel business 
began to revive, there was a marked 
pickup. The United States Coal & Coke 
Co. at Gary, alone increased weekly 
production by more than 25,000 tons a 
week during the closing weeks of the 
year. 


New River Increases Output 


New River wound up the year in 
better shape than at the end of 1923, 
at least in so far as output was con- 
cerned. The first few months of 1924 
were lean ones, though there was a 
heavy movement to Western markets 
throughout the year. Development of 
a somewhat better Eastern demand 
under more favorable freight rates to 
certain points enabled the field to main- 
tain production until the end of 1924. 
It is estimated that the New River field 
produced 2,000,000 more tons in 1924 
than in 1923. 

Winding Gulf mines were a great 
deal more active during the last four 
or five months than during the first six 
months of 1924 and during most of the 
latter part of the year there were not 
more than eight or nine mines in the 
entire field idle, with production much 
above the average, despite the fact that 
the export market did not afford a 
large outlet. 

It was in the high volatile territory 









































Average Spot Price, F.o.b. Mines, on 
Philadelphia Market of Mine-Run 
Coal from Fairmont District 





of southern West Virginia, however, 
that all previous records were smashed. 
The total movement over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio alone was approximately 
43,000,000 tons—at least 10,000,000 tons 
more than has ever before been han- 
dled by the C. & O. in any given yearly 
period. The Logan field broke all rec- 
ords for output with approximately 
17,000,000 tons. 

Kanawha and Coal River output fell 
about 1,000,000 tons short of that for 
1923. The loss was due almost entirely 
to the fact that the mines which had 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Southern 
West Virginia Smokeless 
Coal, 1924 
AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON BOSTON, 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI AND 
CoLUMBUS MARKETS 


Month Run of Mine 
January.........:.. : $2. 


September.... 

October. . 
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been operating under an agreement 
with the union north of the Kanawha 
River either were unable to operate 
because of the higher wage scale or 
were busy preparing to begin opera- 
tions independent of the union. Ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 tons was mined 
and shipped. 

In the Kenova field there was a 
marked improvement over the 1923 
record, particularly during the latter 
part of the year, when production was 
approximately 50,000 tons a _ week 
larger than in the latter part of 1923. 

Throughout the greater part of the 
year prices were extremely low in both 
high and low volatile territory. At 
certain periods during the closing 
months of the year prices stiffened, but 
as a whole it is questionable whether 
as much money was realized as in other 
years when prices were higher and 
production lower. During the greater 
part of 1924 mine run hovered around 
$1.75@$2 a ton. At one time it climbed 
to $2.25@$2.50, but soon dropped back. 
Lump was in better shape at the. close 
of 1924 than during the first half. The 
principal demand existed in Western 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on Boston Market of Mine-Run Coal from Smokel¢s 
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markets, where during the fall and 
early winter the range on both egg and 
lump was $4@$4.50. After the close 
of the lake season and particularly 
after there had been several periods of 
market activity, the West became 
glutted with smokeless lump, which 
then dropped to $3.50. Some of the 
lost strength was regained, however, 
with colder weather during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Slack was decidedly 
weak throughout the year. 

High volatile mines were able in 1924 
to obtain a large volume of business 
owing to the fact that they were oper- 
ating on a lower wage scale than the 
union districts. A heavy run on pre- 
pared about the beginning of the last 
quarter caused it to skyrocket for a 
time, but it fell back to $2.25@$2.50 
during the closing days of 1924. Mine 
run was more stable than any other 
grade, the general range being $1.25@ 
$1.50 a ton. Closing of the lake sea- 
son depressed prices to some extent. 

Better transportation conditions were 
the most. important factor in making 
it possible to move so large a tonnage 
during the year. Equipment, motive 
power and trackage were in better 
shape and the roads were generally 
well organized to furnish equipment 
promptly and move coal with dispatch. 
New rates which went into effect during 
the latter part of the year stimulated 
the Eastern movement. 

There was less development work 
undertaken in southern West Virginia 
than during preceding years, but some 


new territory was opened and many 
companies made important improve- 
ments. The year was featured by a 





number of important consolidations 
among smokeless companies. 
Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Pittsburgh 
No. 8 Coal, 1924 
CLEVELAND (OHIO) MARKET 
Run of 
lonth Lump Mine Slack 
J ry... $2.48 $1.91 $1.58 
Fel cuary... 2.35 1.88 1.48 
Mich ie: 2.38 1.83 28 
\j 2.38 1.81 1.39 
\ 2.43 1.89 1.44 
J 2.42 1.87 1.15 
) 2.40 1. 86 1.08 
Aurust.... 2.43 1.84 1.21 
S nber 2.37 1.84 1.17 
0 Oe eS Pa 2.38 1.88 1.09 
N nber 2.38 1.84 1.08 
De :nber 2.43 1.88 1.35 


Coal Trade at Birmingham Last Year 
Yielded Meager Profits 


Spot Market Buying Light and Consumption Restricted by 
General Industrial Depression—Hydro-Electric Power Makes 
Further Inroads—Fuel Oil Curtails Sale of Bunker Coal 


By H. B. McLAURINE 


A review of the Birmingham coal 
trade during 1924 reveals few elements 
of a satisfactory and encouraging na- 
ture. Buying of commercial coal in the 
open market was light practically 
throughout the year, consumers as a 
rule adopting a hand to mouth policy, 
and the volume of consumption was re- 
stricted by general industrial depres- 
sion throughout the territory. Hydro- 
electric power made further inroads on 
the industry by displacing steam as the 
motive power at a number of utility 
plants and industrial operations. 

During the late summer the opera- 
tion of seasonal industries, such as oil 
mills, gins, compresses, etc., afforded 
some relief in the market, consuming a 
substantial tonnage in the aggregate. 
A drought of the, longest duration on 
record for this district forced hydro- 
electric companies to operate their 
steam plants at full capacity, creating 
a heavy temporary demand for steam 


fuel for several months. Several large 
cement plants were completed during 
the year and were operating under pres- 
sure during the last quarter, and were 
heavy consumers of slack coal. General 
industrial demand improved to some 
extent and the movement during this 
period was fairly satisfactory, com- 
paratively speaking. 

About the usual number of contracts 
were negotiated during the second 
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Spot Prices, Fob. Mines, on the Cleveland Market of Coal from the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 District of Ohio 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Bir- 
mingham Market of Coal from 
Alabama Fields 





quarter with railroads and other utili- 
ties and industrial plants, though the 
tonnage thus disposed of was hardly 
as large as in the previous year. Rail- 
roads bought less coal than formerly, 
being able to decrease their consump- 
tion through improved fueling methods 
and other conservation measures, and 
several lines apportioned a larger ton- 
nage than usual to other coal fields. 
Low-priced fuel oil again served to 
restrict the outlet for bunker coal, dis- 
position of which was confined largely 
to transatlantic shipping, and little if 
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any progress was made in placing addi- 
tional tonnage in this market. Export 
movement to Cuban points was slightly 
heavier than last year, sugar-mill in- 
terests being the principal consumers, 
while about the usual amount moved to 
South America. 

Domestic trade during the first and 
last quarters was dominated solely by 
weather conditions, there being inter- 
mittent spurts of buying during the 
early part of the year after dealers ex- 
hausted their stocks. The beginning of 
the coal year found the yards practi- 
cally empty and contracting was lively 
when circular prices became effective 
March 15. Mines producing high-grade 
fuels were able to book all the business 
desired through September, some con- 
tracts being made for the entire year. 
This business enabled the mines to 
operate in a fairly satisfactory way 
until late summer, when dealers were 
forced to curtail shipments materially, 
as the retail trade had been extremely 
dull during the summer and they had 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines on 
Alabama Coal 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the Louisville Market o Coal 
from Western Kentucky 
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Percentage of Full-Time Operation of Coal Mines and Time Lost by Causes 
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fronted with these conditions during the 
remainder of the year, conditions re- 
maining dull and draggy in the whole- 
sale trade, which had to depend on a 
drift of orders in car lots here and 
there to move production. 

While activity in the foundry coke 
market was not particularly pro- 
nounced, demand was satisfactory ex- 
cept in the third quarter, when the 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, on the St. Louis Market of Coal from 
Mt. Olive District of Illinois 


movement eased up, the market regain- 
ing a fair measure of strength during 
the last three months. Quotations 
ranged $5.50@$6.50 in January, grad- 
ually declining to $4.50@$5 per ton at 
the oven in December. Egg sizes for 
domestic use sold fairly well at quota- 
tions beginning at $5@$5.50 and closing 
at $3.50@$4 per ton. 

Prices during the year were for the 
most part unsatisfactory and yielded 
little profit to the mines. This was 
particularly true of steam sizes. At- 





tached are schedules showing prevail- 
Ing quotations on steam and domestic 
Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Coals of Mt. 

Olive District, Illinois, 1924 

St. Louis (Mo.) MARKET 

: Run of 
nth Lump Mine Slack 
Jar ieee os 6.5 22. 2.8 
Fet Ti cnenses SO0B0 Fee Oae 1.44 
la 2.93 2:50 -150 
~ 2.88 . 2:50 1.63 
“ta 288 2.50° 2 
Ae 2:33: 2.0 2a 
July 2.88 2.30 2:8 
Aug 2.88 2.50 2.00 
Septe ber 2.88 2.50 1.55 
Se 2.88 2.50 1.30 
; er 3.00 2.38 1.13 
De er 3.00 2.38 1.13 


coal f.o.b. mines at quarterly periods. 

It is estimated from figures in hand 
that coal production in Alabama will 
approximate 18,000,000 net tons, with 
coke output probably around 4,000,000 


Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Hocking 
District Coal, 1924 


COLUMBUS (OHIO) MARKET 


Run of 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
Se RE OP er $2.72. $1.89. .-41.50 
February...... os 2.32 1.88 1.14 
ee ee 2.58 1.81 1.08 
Po ee a ae ee 
PO ck oh 40's 0 026 2.44 1.63 1.37 
June 2.44 1.72 1.39 
July 2.45 1.72 1.28 
August.... 2.44 ee 1.08 
September..... 2.45 1.57 ee, 
October...... 2.54 1.61 90 
November... ye 1.61 77 
December... £33 1.63 .94 





tons, there being no available data on 
which to estimate the latter figure, as 
no weekly reports on production are 
made during the year, as in the case o- 
coal mines. 





Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, of Southern 
Illinois Coal, 1924 


CHIcAGO (ILL.) MARKET 
Run of 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
January $3.55 $2.38 $1.97 
February 3.50 2.38 1.89 
March 3.05 38 1.94 
April. 2.81 2.38 2.18 
May 2.75 2.38 acre 
June... 2.80 2.38 1.92 
July 2.82 2.38 1.70 
August : 2.88 2.38 1.78 
September.... 3.28 2.38 1.56 
October. 3. 38 2.20 1.38 
November... 3.38 2.38 1.41 
December 3.33 2.38 1.66 

















Barge Tipple at Huntington, W. Va., Constructed in 1924 


View taken in October of last year of a new tipple in the Ohio River, constructed 


for the Philadelphia & Cleveland Coal Co. 


bringing the coal mostly from the Logan field, where it will be loaded into barges. 
The capacity of the tipple is 


first coal loaded was on Oct. 10, 1924. 
cars, or 5,000 tons in 10 hours. 


It will handle the coal from railroad care, 
rr 1e 
50 to 75 railroad 
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Reviews by Our Correspondents in London, Paris and 
Berlin, Recording Economic Progress in Europe as 
Reflected in the Basic Industries of Coal and Coke 














British Trade in Depths of Depression 


Mounting Costs, Due to High Wages and Short 
Work Dey Puts Industry at Disadvantage in 
Meeting German Competition—Many Mines Closed 


By C. H. S. TUPHOLME 


Since early last spring the British 
coal trade has experienced one of the 
worst slumps in its entire history. The 
decline is shown in the figures for 
Welsh coal exports in the nine months 
ending September, 1924—19,516,935 
tons, against 22,837,817 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. 
From the close of the war down to 
about March, 1924, the world demand 
for Welsh steam coal had been such that 
all the collieries were fully manned in 
spite of increasing competition from 
Europe, especially Germany. 

As a result of the depression fully 
twenty of the large collieries in South 
Wales as well as a number of the 
smaller operations closed down. Many 
pits have been definitely abandoned, 
while others are being kept in repair in 
the hope that some day demand or a re- 
duction in working costs will make their 
reopening profitable. 

That the miners have been affected 
no less than the owners is shown by 
the fact that whereas in April, 1924, 
there were 244,600 men employed in 
the Welsh coal fields, six months later 
the total had dropped to 227,000, at 
which time 40,000 miners in Wales 
alone were unemployed or had been 
given notice to quit. In addition to the 
collieries closed down and men out of 
work, a large number of pits are work- 
ing half time, and some of them are 
idle for a week or more at a time owing 
to lack of orders or failure to clear 
loaded cars. The same conditions ob- 
tain, in other British coal fields. 

The causes of the depression are not 
far to seek. In the first place, France, 
Belgium and Italy have been taking 
larger quantities of reparation coal, and 
in the second place German coal opera- 
tors, having regained control of their 
mines, have re-entered the world mar- 
ket in competition with Britain, and, 
owing to the low wages paid the Ger- 
man miner, have been able to underbid 
British operators. Then, too, the dis- 
location of German industries cut down 
the domestic market for coal to such a 
point that by far the greater part of 
German coal was available for export. 
German operators also have been able 
to obtain a longer working day at re- 
duced wages, so that they are able to 
offer coal to Europe at a price at least 
10 per cent below the lowest Welsh 
fivure, and then make a profit. 

The effects of German competition in 
Europe have been to reduce Welsh ship- 
ments to France during the first nire 
months of 1924 from 8,000,000 (1923) 


to 6,500,000 tons; to Italy from 3,500,- 
000 (1923) to 2,500,000; to Belgium 
from 700,000 (1923) to 250,000; to Ger- 
many from 750,000 (1923) to 150,000 
tons. 

As British operators have reduced 
their prices so have the Germans, and, 
while operating costs in Germany were 
decreasing owing to the longer day and 
lower wages British costs have been in- 
creasing from May 1 under the new 
wage agreement. This agreement is 
national in character, and it means that 
in South Wales the minimum wage has 
been increased from 28 per cent above 
the 1915 standard to 42.22 per cent. 
This increase has converted the small 
profit which enabled many of the 
smaller pits to keep in operation into a 
serious loss. 


Cambrian Group Closes 


The effect of the gradually rising 
operating costs and slowly falling 
prices was reflected in the closing of 
one colliery after another, until with 
the shutting down of the Cambrian 
group of pits, employing 4,000 men and 
producing some of the best Admiralty 
coal in Wales, many believed that the 
prosperity of the Welsh coal industry 
had gone forever. The average in- 
crease in working costs throughout the 
British collieries since May—is some- 
where between 1s. 3d. and 1s. 9d.—those 
above that figure have shut down, and 
those below have kept going. 

It may be asked why the . British 
owners ever agreed to so disastrous a 


measure as the national wage agree- 
ment which came into force at the end 
of April. They did not capitulate 
easily, as negotiations lasted nearly 
three months. Even the danger of a 
national stoppage did not cause them 
to surrender; it was the threat that the 
government would impose an agree- 
ment as an alternative to nationaliza- 
tion of the industry. The operators 
were virtually faced with the necessity 
for choosing between a bad bargain and 
nationalization—and chose the former. 

Most of the collieries that are still 
working have reserves which will keep 
them going for a few months; ani 


‘when these have disappeared it is im- 


possible to foretell what will happen. 
It is obvious, however, that the wage 
agreement, which is for 12 months only, 
must give place to some sane arrange- 
ment which will place the industry on 
an economic basis. Whether the work- 
ing day will be lengthened or not it is 
too early to say, but it is certain that 
the British coal industry cannot be 
placed on a paying basis with a seven- 
hour working day. In fact, the opera- 
tors believe that three conditions are 
essential before the industry will yield 
a profit: (1) A revision of the wage 
agreement; (2) repeal of the Seven 
Hours’ Day Act; (3) general introduc- 
tion of a double shift. 

Welsh operators have kept their prices 
at a higher level than the other British 
fields to avert bankruptcy. Every cost 
other than labor has been cut to the 
limit, and no efforts have been spared 
to obtain a reduction in dock charges, 
but these too, are incapable of further 
reduction without lowering the net 
revenues of the port and dock owners. 

The majority of the operators, de- 
spite these conditions, have a firm be- 
lief in the future of their industry, and 
most of the bigger concerns are going 
ahead with new sinkings and new de- 
velopments. 











Now Ireland Has First Rate Mine at Newtownkelly 


Sir Samuel Kelly, a Cumberland coal producer and a coasting-fleet owner opened 
a mine in County Tyrone last year with shafts 1,070 ft. deep and 12 ft. in diamet 
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french Coal Industry Climbed Back to 
Favorable Position in 1924 


Output Nears Pre-War Figures—Lower Price Level Than for Foreign 
Fuels Makes Marketing Easy— Reduced Industrial Activity Cuts 
Consumption of British Coal—Domestic Prices High 


By Victor TRUANT 


Upon the whole the position of the 
French coal market was rather favor- 
able in 1924 when compared with 
other branches of industrial activity. 
This is due in part to the following 
facts: (1) Production, still below the 
pre-war level found an easy outlet at 
home, due to lower prices compared 
with imported coals; (2) consumption 
of British coal has been cut down by 
reduced activity in various industries; 
(3) reparation coals have been used 
mostly by public utilities; (4) with 
the end of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, Sarre coals recovered their tradi- 
tional outlets in southern Germany and 
surrounding countries; (5) imports 
from Belgium are consistently decreas- 
ing; they were only 1,500,000 tons last 
year, while French exports to that 
county reached 850,000 tons. 

In the domestic coal market, the out- 
standing feature was the high level of 
prices—the highest ever recorded. This 
was due mainly to the increase of 
transport costs and additional charges 
the coal trader has to face. Hereto- 
fore the Paris market had been a large 
consumer of Welsh anthracite, but 
owing to the prohibitive rates of this 
fuel, the attention of consumers has 
been diverted toward Belgian, Dutch, 
French and German coals and smoke- 
less substitutes. 

Demand for industrial coals was 
generally quiet in the French market 
throughout 1924. The output of French 
mines found marketing easy. Prices 
being more attractive than those of 
imported fuels; receipts of the latter, 
therefore, have been lower. Indemnity 
deliveries, however, have been more 
regular, although lowered, according to 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty, in 
proportion to the recovery of extrac- 
tion in the French war-damaged mines. 
In household fuels, sized products re- 
mained rather scarce and dear, the 
effect of such a situation being attenu- 
ated by relatively mild weather. 

French coal output in the first ten 
months of 1924 was 36,641,396 tons 
and of lignite 788,111 tons, a total of 
37,429,507 tons. The production for 
the whole year is expected to reach 
about 45,000,000 tons compared with 
40,922,000 tons in 1913. Deducting the 
share of re-annexed Lorraine, the out- 


put for the year was about 39,650,000 
tons, or 1,272,000 tons less than in 
191. This is due to the efficiency of 
extraction in the war-damaged mines 


of the Pas-de-Calais. 
_ Production of coke by French mines 
In 324 was about 2,600,000 tons com- 
d with 1,985,573 tons in 1923. No 
il statistics are published concern- 
oke production by independent coke 
s and metallurgical ovens but pri- 
at information indicates that their 
yle\{ varied between 150,000 and 
00 tons per month. 


Patent-fuel output totaled approx- 
imately 3,220,000 tons in 1924 com- 
pared with 3,056,371 tons in the pre- 
vious year. 

Imports of coal into France in the 
first ten months of 1924 aggregated 
21,129,388 tons, including 11,121,659 
tons from Great Britain, 4,228,441 tons 
from the Saar, 3,522,610 tons from Ger- 
many and 316,875 tons from the United 
States. This compares with the 1923 
total of 26,268,187 tons, including 
17,954,597 tons from Great Britain, 
1,498,527 tons from Germany and 
670,823 tons from the United States. 
Imports in 1913 totaled 18,593,000 
tons. 

Coke imports in the first ten months 
of 1924, totaled 4,650,299 tons, includ- 
ing 3,905,497 tons from Germany, 
52,986 tons from Great Britain and 
34,114 tons from the United States. 
In 1923 3,628,393 tons was imported, 
including 2,073,460 tons from Germany, 
384,101 tons from Great Britain and 
159,358 tons from the United States. 
In 1913 French imports totaled 3,071,- 
000 tons, the bulk of which, 2,393,000 
tons, came from Germany. 

Imports of patent fuel in the first 
ten months of 1924, reached 803,396 
tons, compared with 776,627 tons for 
the year in 1923 and 1,086,046 tons in 
1913. 

Exports were for a time regulated 
by special licenses from the govern- 
ment, restrictions being applied in order 
to lower the price of coal for inland 
consumers. But as no effective change 
took place, the restrictions were re- 
moved. 

Exports of coal in the first ten 
months of 1924 totaled 1,812,744 tons, 
including 845,369 tons to Belgium and 
Luxemburg, 405,152 tons to Switzer- 
land, 113,818 tons to Germany, 20,884 
tons to Italy and 1,671 tons to 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Eastern 
Kentucky Coal, 1924 
AVERAGE OF QUOTATIONS ON LOUISVILLE, 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO MARKETS 
Run of 

Month Lump Mine Slack 
eT ere ara $3.0¢. $0.77 $1.33 
CL . ene 3.16 1. 86 1.29 
PEE bio Basics 2.3 1.67 .99 
METS 6 olds Sel x wie dob Aare dk « a.32 1.51 1.08 
| Baa eS Soe 2.26 1.50 1.04 
eS ROR Eee PL ee 3:23 1.53 -%6 
MRO so eee waaies BaRe 2.23 wo 95 
pg eee 2.29 1.54 .98 
Sentember:.....c/ccceuc. 2.61 1.55 .97 
GROEN E ss 5 inc ceeceetas 3.17 1.60 .97 
(eee 2.93 1.57 .95 
oe oe ee eee ee 2.62 1.51 .97 





cluding 197,569 tons to Italy, 81,854 
tons to Switzerland and 78,479 tons to 
Belgium and Luxemburg. Exports in 
1923 totaled 476,378 tons and in 1913 
230,767 tons. 

Patent fuel exports in the first ten 
months of 1924 were 138,639 tons, in- 
cluding 106,038 tons to Switzerland, 
compared with a total of 238,206 tons 
in 1923. 

Receipts of indemnity fuels in the 
first eleven months of 1924, consisted of 
4,073,700 tons of coal; 3,936,200 tons 
of coke and 482,200 tons of lignite 
briquets, a monthly average of 772,000 
tons of fuel of all kinds as against 
321,000 tons last year, when the Ruhr 
occupation began. 

Current prices are 30f. a ton lower 
than the actual price reimbursed 
through the payment agent to the Ger- 
man collieries. It is understood, how- 
ever, that French consumers will soon 
have to pay a price equivalent to that 
paid by the state. In that event in- 
demnity fuels, because of their inferior 
quality, will be almost unsalable. 

Indemnity coke is apportioned among 
French plants through the interme- 
diary of an association which has suc- 
ceeded to the Société des Cokes de 
Hauts-Fourneaux (S.C.0O.F.) dissolved 
in January last. This new distributing 
body takes charge of reparation coke 
only, the present rate for which is 
143.75f. delivered Franco - German 
frontier. The price of coking small dis- 
tributed to members of the O.R.C.A. 
who manufacture their own coke aver- 
ages 77.54f. a ton. 

The average wages paid during the 
year to coal miners, both underground 





Spain. Bunkers to French ves- 
sels absorbed 250,627 tons and 
supplies to foreign vessels 
amounted to 31,373 tons. Ex- 
ports in 1923 were 2,474,447 
tons and in 1913 1,304,909 tons. 

Shipments of coke to foreign 
countries in the first ten months 
of 1924 were 419,633 tons, in- 

















One of the Reconstructed 
Collieries at Lens 


Mine No. 11 of the Lens 
Co. No longer a_ battle 
ground. Note the unusual 


backstay to the headframe 
and the protection afforded to 
the headsheaves. 
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and surface, were the highest ever paid 
in the French mining industry. At 
the request of the government, the col- 
lieries on Feb. 1 lowered their selling 
prices 3f. a ton, in order to co-operate 
in veduc'ng the cost of living. Prices 
heve not been changed since. 

If 1925 is to see an era of prosperous 
activity after the crisis which world 
trade has experienced in the last four 
years it will be necessary that the po- 
litical horizon be cleared, that Germany 
respect her obligations and that the 
financial and economic situation in 
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France be improved. Otherwise there 
are no prospects of larger consumption 
of fuel during the coming year and the 
output of French mines, which is ex- 
pected to grow larger with the definite 
restoration of the war-damaged mines, 
together. with indemnity deliveries 
(progressively lessened) and a presum- 
ably reduced importation from such 
outside sources of supply as the Sarre, 
Belgium and Holland with the co-opera- 
tion of the British mines, will fully 
cover the requirements of France for 


fuels of all kinds. 





German Coal Industry Takes Long Stride 
Toward Economic Recovery 


Removal from Politics Clears Atmosphere—Steady Increase in Output 
Halted Only by Miners’ Strike—Ruhr Reaches High-Water 
Level of 1913—-Upper Silesia Exceeds Expectations 


By H. O. 


In the course of 1924 the German 
coal industry was removed from the 
playground of high politics into a 
clearer atmosphere where it naturally 
belongs. Nevertheless the conscien- 
tious recorder frequently finds his 
progress barred by obvious discrepan- 
cies that make him wary of official 
figures. 

A survey at the close of the year dis- 
closes remarkable recovery from last 
year’s economic war and its after 
effects. Output pursued a continuous 
line of ascent, broken only by the min- 
ers’ strike in May, as shown in the 
accompanying table of monthly produc- 
tion of all German fields, 1913, 1922 and 
1923 being added for comparison. 

In the second half of Noveryber the 
output in the Ruhr, Germany’s most 
important field, reached the high water 
mark of 1913. Upper Silesia, the next 
largest of German coal basins, at the 
same time set record figures by sur- 
passing estimates of capacity made 
after the detachment of the larger 
part of this field. From unofficial re- 
ports output in November and Decem- 
ber may safely be assumed to be at 
least equal to that of October. An esti- 
mate of the total production in 1924 
arrives at the following approximate 
figures: 

Tons 


121,000,000 
124,000,000 
24,000,000 
3,600,000 
32,000,000 


Bituminous coal... 
Brown coal 

Coke ke 
Bituminous coal briquets 
Brown coal briquets 


Computing brown coal at the usual 
ratio of 22 per cent of the value of 
bituminous coal the combined resources 
of bituminous and brown coal in 1913 
were 160,000,000 tons; in 1922 148,000,- 
000 tons; in 1923 88,000,000 tons, and 
in 1924 147,000,000 tons. 

Labor was unsettled during the entire 
year as a result of the policy of keeping 
wages close to the pre-war standard 
though living costs show no disposi- 
tion to settle to a corresponding level. 
Moreover so-called social levies for wel- 
fare, old age and illness insurance 
have increased since pre-war times, 
thus reducing actual payments to the 
miners below the pre-war average. 
Wages of the most highly paid class of 
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miners averaged at the beginning of 
1924 5.58m. per shift and 6.55m. at 
the end of November. The latte: 
figure is 104.5 per cent of the average 
of 1913-1914 but is below 100 per cent 
if social levies are taken into account. 

The end of the year saw the labor 
situation upset by a bitter wage dispute 
threatening to result in a strike or 
lockout, according to which side shall 
ultimately prevail. The increase of 
working time decreed at the end of 
the Ruhr war was maintained during 
the whole year. Underground workers 
are working now 8 hours in most 
fields and surface workers 10 hours. 
The extension is one hour in the case 
of underground and two hours in that 
of surface workers. The improved rate 
of output with reduced forces is a re- 
sult of this extension. 

Prices were fairly stable, but with a 
downward tendency. In January the 
price of Ruhr fat run of mine, which 
is the key grade of coal, was 20.60 M. 
per metric ton compared with 12 M. in 
1913-1914; blast furnace coke was 
34.63 M. as against 18.50 M. in 1914. 
The scale of prices indicated by these 
two grades was in force until the end 
of July, when the above prices were 
reduced to 16.50 M. and 27 M. respec- 
tively, other grades falling in propor- 
tion. This reduction represents - the 
relief afforded the mines by the state’s 
resumption of the reparation burden, 
carried for over eight months by the 
mines alone. The sizable difference be- 
tween present and pre-war prices is 
due to lower efficiency of the miners, 
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Spot Prices, F.o.b. Mines, Coal of Stanc- 
ard Field, Illinois, 1924 
St, Lovis (Mo.) MARKET 


Run of 
Mine 


$1. 
B. 


Month 


January... 
February... 
March.... 
April 
May... 
June.. 
July.... 
August.... 
September 
October. 
November 
December... 


Lump 


$2 
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especially surface workers, higher 
prices of material and heavier social 
levies. 

Deliveries of reparation coal during 
the larger part of the year averaged 
1,800,000 tons monthly. Toward the 
close of the year, under the Dawes 
plan, they fell to 1,000,000 tons. 

The market situation throughout the 
year was very weak on account of the 
general business depression, but a 
slight revival took place in the last 
months of the year. It is uncertain, 
however, whether it denotes a genuine 
improvement or was caused only by a 
stalled seasonal demand. 

German consumption is estimated by 
the head of the national coal ¢ommis- 
sary at 11,000,000 tons per month, 
which seems exaggerated as the whole 
visible supply in 1923, when business 
was decidedly better, amounted to oniy 
10,000,000 tons. It is not denied by 
those in authority, however, that Ger- 
many has now again a surplus produc- 
tion, even after deducting the coal 
tribute of 1,000,000 tons per month. 

Official statistics of foreign trade 
give no indication as to whether this 
surplus is actually disposed of by ex- 
port. They are incomplete owing to 
the lack of a German customs adminis- 
tration in the occupied zones. Export 
of coal from the Ruhr across Ger- 
many’s western frontiers therefore has 
escaped official observation almost dur- 
ing the whole year. Figures submitted 
by the Ruhr mines to. the French 
organs of control make it appear that 
exports are much larger than the 
actual volume. 

Import figures, which may be as- 
sumed to be fairly correct, show 
that in the first ten months of 1924 
10,911,735 tons of bituminous coal came 
in and 309,499 tons of coke. Import 
came chiefly from Polish Upper Silesia 
and Great Britain. Official statements 
indicate that the government is taking 
no steps to impede coal imports, which 
it is said are needed less to supplement 
domestic production than to stabilize 
prices and keep up quality. 








German Coal Production in 1924 by Months 


(In Metric Tons) 


Bituminous 
= 


oal 
190,109,000 
140,753,000 
119,145,000 
62,225,000 


1913 within pre-war frontiers........ 
1913 within present frontiers 
1922 
1923 
1924—January ; 
FODPGATy..... 0.0.5.0 6: 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October. .. 


10,825,000 
10,439,000 
2,621,000 
9,100,000 
11,273,000 
10,804,000 


11,943,000 


8.787,000 
9,726,000 


11,388,000 


—— Patent Fuel 
Bituminous aro Ke 
Coal € 


Brown 

Coal 
87,233,000 
87,228,000 
137,072,000 
118,249,000 
9,553,000 
8,328,000 
10,390,000 
10,247,000 
10,789,000 
9,034,000 


Coke 
34,630,000 
31,668,000 
29,113,000 
12,703,000 

1,474,000 
1,742,000 
2,102,000 
2,220,000 

916,000 
1,775,000 
2,203,000 
2,133,000 
2,191,000 
2,281,000 


8,992,000 
6,490,000 
5,458,000 
1,725,000 
171,000 
263,000 
291,000 
203,000 
122,000 
295,000 
354,000 
332,000 
352,000 
399,000 


9,670,000 
9,794,000 
10,840,000 
11,975,000 
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COAL AGE 


Export Trade at Baltimore Came to Life 
In December After Long Lull 


Market Tone Throughout the Year 


Is Highly Unsatisfactory—Bunker 


Business Compares Favorably with That of Previous Years— 
Three Cargoes of Welsh Anthracite Arrive 


By WALTER 


While export coal trade at Baltimore 
jn 1924 had anything but a satisfactory 
tone, the closing month, December, 
registered an increase of 104 per cent 
over November; in fact it was the 
largest in the trade since July of last 
year. Despite the depression in foreign 
shipments, however, the amounts of 
bunker coal taken at Baltimore com- 
pared favorably with previous years. 
There was no dearth in the available 
supply for export purposes but the 
local market lacked the demand from 
foreign buyers. 

A small amount of Welsh anthracite 
was imported into Baltimore during 
the early months of the year and one 
small consignment was delivered dur- 
ing December. 

Italy, France and Canada, in the 
order named, led in the purchase of 
coal at Baltimore during 1924. Thetwo 
nations leading in the purchase of coke 
during the year were Chile and Peru. 
Three vessels cleared with combination 
cargoes of both coal and coke and a 
number of ships loaded consignments of 
coal in conjunction with general cargo. 

Nearly 10,000,000 tons of fuel car- 
goes and bunkers for fuel-carrying ves- 
sels has been loaded for export at the 
various coal piers at Baltimore during 
the five-year period from Jan. 1, 1920, 
to Dee. 31, 1924. Detailed data on 
this trade is as follows: 

Five-year period—Coal: 1,495 ships, 
consisting of 1,436 steamers, 43 
schooners, 15 barks and 1 sailing ship, 
under the flags of 21 nations and des- 
tined to 47 countries, loaded cargoes 
totaling 8,061,185 tons; 977 ships took 
767,165 tons of bunkers, making the 
total dumpings at tide 8,828,350 tons. 
Coke—99 ships, consisting of 97 
steamers and 2 schooners, under the 
flags of 10 nations and destined to 18 
countries, loaded 84 full and 15 partial 
cargoes in combination with coal 
amounting to 285,787 tons; 28 ships 
took 21,685 tons of coal bunkers, mak- 
ing the total combined fuel dumpings 
at tide 307,472 tons. Total activities— 
1579 ships, consisting of 1,518 steam= 
ers, 45 schooners, 15 barks and 1 sail- 
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ing ship, under the flags of 21 nations 
and destined to 47 countries, loaded fuel 
cargoes totaling 8,346,972 tons; 1,005 
ships took 788,850 tons of coal bunkers, 
making the total combined “uel dump- 
ings at tide 9,135,822 tons. Itmports— 
26 steamers under the flags of 8 na- 
tions, from 7 ports of departure, deliv- 
ered 135,222 tons of coal to this port. 

For comparative purposes the figures 
for each year from 1922 to 1924, in- 
clusive, are hereinafter given (wher- 
ever the term “partial cargo” is used 
in reference to coke it means that coal 
and coke consignments were loaded on 
the same vessel) : 

1922—Coal: 36 ships, consisting of 
27 steamers, 8 schooners and 1 bark, 
under the flags of 5 nations and des- 
tined to 7 countries, loaded cargoes 
totaling 101,323 tons; 14 ships took 
6,410 tons of bunkers, making the total 
dumpings at tide 107,733 tons. Coke: 
5 ships, consisting of 4 steamers and 1 
schooner, under the flags of 4 nations 
and destined to 3 countries, loaded 4 
full cargoes and 1 partial cargo totaling 
9,649 tons; 1 ship took 290 tons of 
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coal bunkers, making the total com- 
bined fuel dumpings at tide 9,939 tons. 

Imports: 19 steamers under the flags 
of 5 nations, from 6 ports of departure, 
delivered 113,184 tons of coal to this 
port. 

1928—Coal: 241 ships, consisting of 
234 steamers and 7 schooners, under the 
flags of 15 nations and destined to 24 
countries, loaded cargoes _ totaling 
1,459,482 tons; 159 ships took 106,751 
tons of bunkers, making the total 
dumpings at tide 1,566,233 tons. Coke: 
44 ships, consisting of 43 steamers and 
1 schooner, under the flags of 10 na- 
tions and destined to 9 countries, 
loaded 39 full and 4 partial cargoes 
totaling 178,361 tons; 17 ships took 
13,137 tons of coal bunkers, making the 
total combined fuel dumpings at tide, 
191,498 tons. 

Imports—3 steamers under the flags 
of 3 nations, from 3 ports of departure, 
delivered 14,620 tons of coal at this 
port. 

1924—Coal: 125 ships, consisting of 
116 steamers and 9 schooners, under the 
flags of 13 nations and destined to 15 
countries, loaded cargoes totaling 609,- 
518 tons; 74 ships took 52,347 tons of 
bunkers, making the total dumpings at 
tide 661,865 tons. Coke: 15 steamers 
under the flags of 5 nations and des- 
tined to 4 countries, loaded 12 full and 
3 partial cargoes totaling 33,213 tons; 
1 ship took 902 tons of bunkers, making 
the total combined fuel dumpings at 
tide, 34,115 tons. 

Imports—4 steamers under the flags 
of 3 nations, from 2 ports of departure, 





Spot Prices F.o.b. Mines on the St. 
Louis Market of Coal from the 
Standard Field of Illinois 
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Receipts of Coal at Milwaukee by Months in 1924. 


(In Net Tons) 
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Monthly Coal Receipts at 
Duluth-Superior in 1924 


(In Net Tons) 





Hard Soft Total 
April 84,392 240,018 324,410 
May 80,240 591,511 671,751 
June 157,777 834,360 992,137 
July 266,741 1,158,084 1,424,825 
August 351,320 1,185,870 1,537,190 
Sept 191,053 1,101,735 1,292,788 
Oct. 45,748 1,151,085 1,196,833 
NS ee rere 87,434 1,188,790 1,276,224 
ee eer base 25,289 279,425 304,714 
Totals for Season. 1,289,994 7,730,878 9,020,872 
Totals, 1923.. 1,419,984 11,268,337 12,688,321 





delivered 7,418 tons of Welsh anthracite 
coal at this port. 

The number of ships to each of the 
15 countries trading at Baltimore dur- 
ing 1924, together with the amount of 
coal cargoes, the number of vessels 
taking bunkers, amounts of the same, 
and total dumpings at tide were: 

Algeria—3 ships, 23,449 tons cargo; 
2 ships, 1,445 tons bunkers; total dump- 
ings, 24,894 tons. 

Argentina—6_ ships, 32,061 tons 
cargo; 2 ships, 850 tons bunkers; total 
dumpings, 32,911 tons. 
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Canada—11 ships, consisting of 10 
steamers and 1 schooner, 47,770 tons 
cargo; 9 ships 4,057 tons bunkers, total 
dumpings, 51,827 tons. 

Chile—3 ships 11,769 tons cargo; 2 
ships, 2,623 tons bunkers; total dump- 
ings, 14,392 tons. 

Costa Rica—1 ship, 3,017 tons cargo; 
no bunkers. 

Cuba—10 ships, consisting of 6 
steamers and 4 schooners, 37,273 tons 
cargo; 3 ships, 906 tons bunkers; total 
dumpings, 38,179 tons. 

Dutch Guiana—1 schooner, 1,230 tons 
cargo; no bunkers. 

Ecuador—2 ships, 2,054 tons cargo; 2 
ships, 1,874 tons bunkers; total dump- 
ings, 3,928 tons. 

Egypt—1 ship, 8,091 tons cargo; no 
bunkers. 

France—18 ships, 132,123 tons cargo; 
15 ships, 6,126 tons bunkers; total 
dumpings, 138,249 tons. 

Germany—1 ship, 709 tons cargo; 1 
ship, 555 tons bunkers; total dumpings, 
1,264 tons. 

Italy—42 ships, consisting of 41 
steamers and 1 schooner, 277,713 tons 
cargo; 36 ships, 33,862 tons bunkers, 
total dumpings, 311,575 tons. 
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Martinique—2 schooners, 2,032 tons 
cargo, 2 ships, 49 tons bunkers; total 
dumpings, 2,081 tons. 

Porto Rico—23 ships, 
cargo; no bunkers. 

Uruguay—1 ship, 6,000 tons cargo; 
no bunkers. 

The number of ships to each of the 
4 countries trading at Baltimore during 
1924, together with the amount of coke 
cargoes, the number of vessels taking 
coal bunkers, with the amounts of the 
same and the total fuel dumpings at 
tide, were: 

Chile—8 ships, 27,305 tons cargo; 1 
ship, 902 tons bunkers, total dumpings, 
28,207 tons. 

Cuba—1 ship with a partial cargo of 
31 tons; no bunkers. 

Peru—1 ship, 5,025 tons; no bunkers. 

Porto Rico—3 ships with full and 2 
ships with partial cargoes of 852 tons; 
no bunkers. 

The number of ships from each of the 
two ports of departure arriving at Bal- 
timore in the import coal trade during 
1924, together with the amounts of 
cargo, were: 

Liverpool—1 ship, 12 tons cargo. 

Swansea—3 ships, 7,406 tons cargo. 


24,227 tons 





Car Loadings, Save of Coal, 
Broke Record Last Year 


A total of 48,527,227 cars was loaded 
with revenue freight by railroads of the 
United States during 1924, according to 
complete reports for the year filed with 
the Car Service Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

Although loadings were the greatest 
during the first and last quarterly pe- 
riods in 1924 ever reported for any 
corresponding months, the total for the 








year was 2.6 per cent below 1923. Had 
it not been for a falling off, compared 
with the preceding year, in the loading 
of coal, coke and ore, the total for 
1924 would have established a new high 
peak, as loadings of all other commodi- 
ties except those named were the great- 
est ever transported by the carriers. 

This heavy freight traffic, however, 
was handled with the greatest efficiency 
ever attained by the railroads. 

Cars loaded with grain and grain 
products during the year totaled 2,575,- 








514, an increase of 122,750 cars, or 5 
per cent, over the previous high record 
established in 1922. This also was an 
increase of more than 13 per cent over 
the total for 1923. 

New high records for all time also 
were established in 1924 in the total 
loading of merchandise and less than 
carload lot freight and also in miscel- 
laneous freight, the former being an 
increase of 2.9 per cent over last vear 
and the latter an increase of nearly 1 
per cent. 
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Oddie Presents Amended Bill Intended 


COAL AGE 


News 


Of the Industry 


‘To Promote Welfare” of Coal Industry 


Provides for Publication of Aggregate Data on Owner- 
ship, Output, Transportation, Distribution, Sale and 
Use of Coal—Would Create Department of Mines 


By PAUL Wooton 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Legislation intended “to promote the 
general welfare and to provide all facts 
needed by Congress in legislating con- 
cerning interstate commerce in coal, or 
needed by the executive departments in 
discharging their responsibilities touch- 
ing the coal industry as determined by 
law, by gathering information respect- 
ing the ownership, production, trans- 
portation, distribution, sale and use of 
coal and by publishing the same” has 
been introduced by Senator Oddie, of 
Nevada, chairman of the upper cham- 
ber’s Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The legislation takes the form of an 
amendment to Senator Oddie’s bill, in- 
troduced early in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, providing for the establishment 
of a Department of Mines, the head of 
which is to be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

This measure was prepared in prac- 
tically its first form, it is understood, 
during the last session, but the time 
then seemed inappropriate to _ intro- 
duce it. It is being introduced at this 
time largely for the purpose of stimu- 
lating study and discussion. It is Sen- 
ator Oddie’s thought that some con- 
servative plan should be on record in 
the event that Congress should decide 
that legislation of this character is 
neccessary. He also is influenced by 
the agitation for an extra session of 
Congress to consider coal legislation. 

If consideration is to be given the 
matter of coal he wants to have in 
legislative form this plan which em- 


bodies some of the suggestions of Dr. _ 


Garfield, F. R. Wadleigh, the Hard- 
Ing Coal Commission and others. Sen- 
ator Oddie is not wedded to any pro- 
Vision contained in his amendment and 
fully expects that the need for many 
changes will be found necessary when 
it has been studied by all concerned 
and their criticisms and suggestions 
have been put forward. 

The bill differs from all others af- 
fecting the coal industry that have been 
Introduced in Congress. Its purpose, 
Senator Oddie states, is to promote the 


Welfare of the industry—a purpose 
which is to be expected from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, whose first loyalty is to the 
men who work in the mines and those 
who manage mining operations. 





Senator Oddie long has been an ad- 
vocate of a federal] department which 
would serve the mining industry as the 
Department of Agriculture serves the 
farmers. He proposes that all tech- 
nical services affecting mining be 
grouped in this department, where they 
will be greatly expanded and improved. 
The Nevada Senator is appreciative of 
the work which has been done by the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey and the technical assistance 
that the mining industry has received 
from the federal government. He be- 
lieves, however, that the industry, 
which on account of its nature requires 
more technical assistance than does 
agriculture, is entitled to a greater 
amount of public support. 


Proposes Economic Bureau 


This amendment is simply an elabora- 
tion of the idea of the original depart- 
ment of mines bill. It proposes a 
bureau of coal econ mics, analogous to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
Compared with the Calder bill or the 
measures introduced by members of the 
Massachusetts delegation in the House 
the Oddie bill represents an entirely 
different approach to the _ problem. 
Where others have sought to regulate 
and repress he feels that legislation 
along the general lines he has indi- 
cated can be relied upon to promote 
and develop. The Calder bill and a 
number of others which have been in- 
troduced in recent years were anti- 
profit measures. The purpose of the 
present legislation is to help the coal 
industry and the public. 

The Oddie proposal differs also from 
the Frelinghuysen bill, which pro- 
vided for fact-finding and nothing 
more. The present measure provides 
for the collection of facts, but not»for 
their own sake alone. It suggests also 
ways in which the facts may be used 
to accomplish the avowed purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the industry. 

The Oddie amendment calls for the 
creation of advisory committees, one 
for the bituminous and one for the 
anthracite industry, to confer with the 
Secretary of Mines, first as to the in- 
formation needed and how it ‘s to be 
obtained; second, as to the interpreta- 

















Some Hard Luck 


When the western Kentucky field 
shutdown occurred last spring, fol- 
lowing the refusal of most opera- 
tors to try to operate under the 
Jacksonville agreement, at least 
one company went ahead and 
signed with the union. It was the 
Phoenix Coal Mining Co., of 
Drakesboro, Ky. This action re- 
duced somewhat the effect of the 
operators’ contentions that western 
Kentucky could not survive on the 
union scale. Eventually practically 
the whole region went non-union, 
Now the Phoenix Coal Mining Co. 
is in trouble. J. B. Torbert, former 
owner, has filed foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against the present oper- 
ators, asserting that they defaulted 
in the payment of principal and 
interest totaling $100,000. 














tion to be placed on facts as reported, 
and third, to discuss plans “for the 
proper and adequate storage of coal by 
the consumer; the supply and distri- 
bution of coal in times of emergency; 
the equitable adjustment of royalty 
rates; taxation policies, particularly 
taxation of reserve coal lands; the 
prevention of waste of coal in min- 
ing; improvements in underground 
management; the removal of restric- 
tions on output; the free introdu_tion 
of machinery into coal mines under 
safeguards that will protect the rights 
of employees; relief from irregular op- 
eration and overdevelopment; integra- 
tion of the industry into larger pro- 
ductive units; improvements in the 
preparation of coal for market; the 
training of mining engineers and fore- 
men; the prevention of accidents and 
compensation for the same; the im- 
provement of housing, sanitation and 
living conditions in mining communi- 
ties; improvements in the transporta- 
tion of coal, including methods of mine 
rating and car di tribution; elimination 
of needless cross hauls, long hauls and 
bulk handling at yards, terminals and 
ports; improvement in marketing, in- 
cluding standardization of contracts, 
inspection and _ grading, wholesale 
methods, retail costs and methods, and 
co-operative marketing and _ buying; 
promotion of the export coal trade; 
standardization and simplification of ac- 
counts and reports; development of 
trade statistics; constructive activities 
of coal-trade associations; economy in 
the use of fuel and power through bet- 
ter combustion, electrification and im- 
provements in gas and coke manufac- 
ture; increase in available supplies of 
household fuel; improvement in labor 
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relations, including reduction of ab- 
senteeism and labor turnover, per- 
sonal management, improved machinery 
for the adjustment of grievances and 
the negotiation of -vage agreements; 
and svch other possible improvements 
in the methods and practices of the 
mining, transportation, distribution and 
use of coal as will foster the growth 
and prosperity of the industry and the 
welfare of the mine workers, and as 
will insure the public a steady supply 
of fuel at minimum prices.” 

When recommendations on these sub- 
jects have been formulated by the ad- 
visory committees and the Secretary 
of Mines it becomes the duty of the 
latter to bring them to the attention of 
the industry and the consuming pub- 
lic. The fact-finding provisions of the 
bill thus are subordinated to the main 
purposes of assisting the industry to 
develop a uniform policy and to carry 
it through. The Secretary of Mines 
becomes a point of contact not only 
between the government and the indus- 
try but between different branches of 
the industry. 

The plan offers means for the free 
expression of views of the industry 
much in line with the fundamental idea 
underlying the Coal Institute proposed 
by F. R. Wadleigh. It makes use 
of trade organizations and provides 
methods of utilizing the statistical 
reports collected by them. 

Along with the Bureau of Coal 
Economics the bill provides for the in- 
spection and grading of coal on a 
purely voluntary basis. It provides 
for the adoption of an export certificate 
if and when the producer desires such 
a certificate. The bill also recognizes 
that the consuming public has interests 
which should be safeguarded and it 
directs the Secretary of Mines to con- 
sider with the advisory committee and 
report to Congress on the emergency 
distribution of coal during periods of 
shortage. This plan is to be reported 
within one year from the passage of 
the measure. 


Extreme Measures Avoided 


In order to provide for any con- 
tingency which might arise before the 
plan has been drawn up and acted 
upon, the bill authorizes the President 
to declare in effect the provisions of 
the fuel distribution act under which, 
it will be recalled, Mr. Wadleigh 
handled distribution during the strike 
of 1922. This section of the bill ap- 
pears as an afterthought and frankly 
is designed to meet any emergency 
which might arise before the advisory 
committees and the Secretary of 
Mines may develop an adequate plan. 

The amendment says nothing about 
the seizure and operation of mines in 
the event of a strike and refrains from 
the other extreme measures proposed 
in the Calder bill. It does provide for 
the collection of information bearing on 
industrial disputes and for the ap- 
pointment of a special investigator by 
the President in the event of any 
strike which he deems “likely to en- 
danger the public peace, to create a 
shortage of coal or to become a source 
of irritation and friction between coal 
operators and coal-mine workers.” 

The sole authority of the investi- 
gator is declared to be to report find- 
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Warren T. Acker 


Recently elected president and general 
manager of the South Penn Collieries Co. 
in charge of the Scranton district opera- 
tions. This company was formed with the 
consolidation of several large anthracite 
producers of northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Acker’s entry into the coal business 
took place about six years ago when he 
became connected with the Von Storch 
Coal Co., and since that time his rise has 
been rapid. His system of operating by 
graphic charts and budgets, inaugurated at 
the Von Storch operations, attracted wide- 
spread interest in the anthracite field. 

Mr. Acker’s success has been due largely 
to his close contact with operating condi- 
tions in general, principally costs. He is a 
graduate of Colgate University. 





ings to the President, who may make 
them public or not in his discretion. 
The bill provides that such investiga- 
tions during emergencies shall be con- 
ducted by officers specially appointed 
and not connected with the Department 
of Mines or the Bureau of Coal 
Economics. In other words, fact- 
finding and advisory work are com- 
pletely separated from any emergency 
measures which may be taken. It is 
provided, however, that the Secretary 
of Mines shall furnish information, not 
of a confidential character, to the Fuel 
Distributor or to the _ investigator 
which has a bearing on the situation. 

The bill is certain to be far from 
satisfactory to those who want regula- 
tion of the coal industry. They will 
reject it because it does not provide for 
fixing the prices or for zoning, or for 
prohibition of reconsignment, or the 
pyramiding of margins. They will not 
be satisfied even with its fact-finding 
provisions. 

Men with the views of Senators 
Calder, Kenyon and LaFollette want 
the records of a coal company made 
public like the tax returns. The Oddie 
bill treats every such communication 
as confidential and goes to what many 
will consider extreme lengths as to the 
exact methods to be taken to safeguard 
and handle the reports of the individual 
companies. No individual return is to 
be made public. All _ identification 
marks or schedules are to be made on 
a perforated stub which is to be de- 
tached as soon as the report is re- 
ceived. Under this pledge of confi- 
dential treatment Senator Oddie feels 
it is not unfair to require every com- 
pany engaged in interstate commerce 
to furnish the reports specified. 
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Peace Seems Further Off 
Than Ever in Strike of 
Anthracite Mine Workers 


Scranton, Pa., Jan. 13.—Developments 
in the outlaw strike situation in Dis. 
trict 1, United Mine Workers, in which 
ten Pennsylvania and Hillside Coal & 
Iron Co. collieries employing 12,000 men 
have been idle since Nov. 24, 1924, tend 
to indicate that the situation is further 
removed from settlement that at any 
time since the origin of the strike. 

Radical influences are felt among the 
strikers’ ranks in the Wyoming field 
and efforts are being made to draw 
more mine workers into the fray in 
sympathy with the outlaw strikers. The 
district union officials have _ tried 
numerous methods in an effort to bring 
peace in the district, but without avail, 
The strikers’ demands are each day 
growing more _ unreasonable. The 
special investigating commission sent 
into the district by International Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis has done little if 
anything to restore harmony. 

The strike was originally called, ac- 
cording to the strike leaders, because of 
the failure of the district union officials 
and the company to give consideration 
to grievances submitted by the miners, 
In the early stages of the walk-out the 
leaders demanded assurance that the 
grivences would be given immediate at- 
tention before they would cancel the 
strike. This assurance was not given 
because the miners had been expelled 
from the ranks of the union and were 
entitled to no consideration at the 
hands of the district officers. However, 
District President Rinaldo Cappellini 
this week gave the leaders assurance 
that he would take up their grievances 
at once and ask for a restoration of 
their charters if they would order the 
men to return to work, and the insur- 
gents rejected the offer. 


Upset Grows More Serious 


The strike, which for a time assumed 
the characteristics of many others in 
the Pittston field during the year 1924, 
has developed into the most serious 
labor trouble experienced in years in 
the hard coal field during a contract 
period. 

It is evident to the close observer 
that the strikers’ leaders are playing 
for time in refusing the proposals of 
the district president. The insurgents 
are endeavoring to work up a sympa- 
thetic feeling among union leaders in 
the field and bring about a general sus- 
pension in District 1. To this end sev- 
eral meetings of all general grievance 
committeemen of the district have been 
held and another is scheduled before 
the end of the week. All of the workers 
of the big anthracite producers are rep- 
resented by delegates at these meetings. 

Already the strike has been marked 
by outbreaks, a dynamiting and fights. 
Two murders are said by authorities to 
be traceable to the labor troubles. One 
of the Pittston strikers while on his way 
home from a conference with the dis- 
trict president last week was riddled 
with bullets and killed instantly by w- 
known persons. Seventeen bullet holes 
were found in his body. In Old Forge 
on the following night a mine worker 
was murdered by another following 2" 
alleged argument over the outcome 
the strike. 
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Commerce Commission Reaffirms 
Decision Abolishing Assigned Cars; 
Order Becomes Effective March 1 


After exhaustive study on rehearing, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Monday, Jan. 12, reaffirmed its pre- 
yious decision abolishing the usc oz 
assigned cars at bituminous coal mines. 
The decision is to become effective 
March 1. Chairman Hall and Commis- 
sioners Potter and Cox dissented. 

As in the former case the commission 
finds “that in the distribution of cars 
for the transportation of coal among 
the bituminous coal mines served by the 
respective respondents, and each of 
them, whether located upon the line of 
a respondent or customarily dependent 
upon it for car supply, or whether 
owned or leased by or furnishing their 
entire output to a respondent, any rule, 
regulation or practice of the respond- 
ents, or any of them, whereby private 
cars or cars for the loading of bitu- 
minous coal for railway fuel purposes 
are placed at any such mine in excess 
of the pro rata allotment and distribu- 
tion of cars for coal loading currently 
made to any other of such mines which 
do not receive private cars or cars for 
railway fuel and which are on the same 
division or district established by such 
respondent for the distribution of cars, 
isand for the future will be, unjust and 
wreasonable, and unduly and unrea- 
snably preferential to such mines re- 
ceiving private cars or cars for railway 
fuel in excess of such allotment, and 
unjustly discriminatory against -and 
udduly prejudicial to such other mines 
not receiving private cars and cars for 
railway fuel.” 


Must Pro Rate Cars to Mines 


Continuing, the opinion says: “We 
further find and conclude that all cars 
should be distributed by such respond- 
ent to all mines on such district or divi- 
son on a pro rata basis; and that if 
tars are assigned or consigned to any 
of such mines, and if they are placed 
at the mines to which they are assigned 
tt consigned, they should be so placed 
that every mine on the same division or 
istrict should receive the same pro- 


able cars, whether assigned, consigned, 
or unassigned, which are distributed 
to all mines on such division or district, 
and that all such assigned or consigned 
cars should be counted and charged 
against the mines at which they are 
placed in the same manner and to the 
same extent that unassigned cars are 
counted and charged. It is not intended 
that this finding shall prevent the 
assigning of privately owned cars or 
ears for railway fuel to designated 
mines, provided such mines are. not 
thereby given more than their pro rata 
share of available cars. It is also not 
intended that this finding shall preclude 
the commission hereafter, in proper 
cases, in the exercise of the emergency 
powers conferred upon it by paragraph 
15 of section 1 of the act, from requiring 
the placement of cars for bituminous 
coal loading at any mine or mines in 
excess of the current percentage allot- 
ment made to mines generally upon the 
lines of the same carrier, or upon the 
same division, when the order or direc- 
tion for placement shall so provide. 

“The effective date of our order 
entered in this proceeding June 13, 
1923, has been postponed until Jan. 15, 
1925. The statutory period of notice 
is not less than 30 days. We will enter 
an order making that order effective on 
March 1, 1925.” 





Southern Ry. to Construct 
Important New Link 


J. B. Munson, vice-president of the 
Southern Railway Co., announced at 
Cincinnati on Jan. 8 that a survey was 
being made from Danville, Ky., to 
Jellico, Tenn., a distance of 125 miles, 
for the construction of a line that will 
connect the Louisville-St. Louis and 
Cincinnati-Southern divisions at Dan- 
ville, via Jellico, Tenn., to the Southern 
svstem. It will cost between $10,000,- 
000 and $15,000,000 to build the line, 
which will be the first long piece of 
road constructed in the state in years. 
Rumors had been heard for some time 








Nova Scotia Wage Dispute 
Becoming Serious 


The situation in connection with 
the wage dispute between the Brit- 
ish Empire Steel Corporation and 
the miners of District 26, United 
Mine Workers (Nova Scotia), is 
becoming very serious. The Labor 
Department of the federal govern- 
ment has established a Board of 
Conciliation, but the appointments 
have not yet been made, and owing 
to the firm attitude of both parties 
it is not expected to have any prac- 
tical result. The spirit actuating 
the miners is shown by articles 
in the Maritime Labor Herald, 
owned by the representatives of 
District 26, urging a “100 per cent 
strike” including the calling out of 
the maintenance men and allowing 
the pits to be flooded. The com- 
pany is stated to be making prepa- 
rations for a prolonged shutdown. 
Officials make no secret of the com- 
pany’s determination either to 
reach a basis where it can carry on 
its operations without loss or to 
close down indefinitely. 











Parley on Mine Accidents Set 
Tentatively for Feb. 3 


Governors of the _ coal-producing 
states were asked Jan. 6 by Secretary 
Work of the Interior Department to 
designate the earliest practicable date 
for holding a conference to formulate 
a harmonious program toward decreas- . 
ing loss of life from coal-mining acci- 
dents. 

In a recent announcement President 
Coolidge indicated his intention of call- 
ing this conference early this year and 
Tuesday, Feb. 3 has just been sug- 
gested as a tentative date providing 
it is convenient to the various gov- 
ernors. At the request of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Work sent out inquiries 
to the state executives of the coal- 
producing states for the purpose of 
completing all necessary plans for the 
conference, which will be held in Wash- 
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Campiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, manager 
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Three Factions Prepare 
To Act in Peace Move 
In Central Pennsylvania 


With one side preparing for peace 
in time of war and the other side be- 
lieving that peace is here as a result 
of the Jacksonville agreement and pre- 
paring for war in time of peace, and 
with a third party entering the lists 
in the form of an association to probe 
the coal situation in central Pennsyl- 
vania, the breach between miners and 
operators is widening daily. 

Operators in the big bituminous field, 
spurred on by the loss of ten million 
tons of business in 1924, seek a wage 
adjustment that will permit them to 
compete for trade. 

The United Mine Workers, through 
John Brophy, president of District No. 
2, urge just as strongly that a wage 
reduction is not the remedy. In the 
meantime mines are closing down, 
others are seeking the appointment of 
receivers, miners are suffering, hun- 
dreds of families are hungry and the 
non-union fields are reaping the profits, 
while business men throughout central 
Pennsylvania are being forced out of 
business or are going bankrupt. 

The third party to enter the fight 
is an organization termed the “Citizens’ 
Association.” This organization had 
its origin in Punxsutawney, Jefferson 
County, when the business men there 
sent a letter to the operators and the 
miners’ union asking them to get 
together and do something to put life 
in the industry. 

The operators of the district, through 
the executive council and the board 
of directors of their two associations, 
agreed to meet the union officials and 
so notified the Punxsutawney business 
men, but the United Mine Workers, 
through their president, replied that 
such a meeting would be useless as 
there would be no change in the present 
seale. 

Operators, through their associations, 
immediately laid plans and collected 
data to present at such a conference. 
The mine workers’ union, however, 
instead of preparing for peace, which 
it claims to have under the present 
scale, started a campaign to line up the 
local unions against any change in the 
scale. 

Two unions in Nant-y-Glo, Cambria 
County, with 1,600 members, held a 
meeting on Jan. 4 and, after hearing 
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William Green at Home 


The new president of the American Fed- 
eration of, Labor snapped in front of his 
modest residence in Coshocton, Ohio. His 
wife and three of their six children live 
here, the other three being married. 





addresses by President Brophy, vice- 
President James Mark and others, 
voted to stand by the scale. South 
Fork, Portage and Lilly miners took 
similar action and meetings are being 
held weekly among the miners of the 
district to urge them to stand pat. 

DuBois, Clearfield, Punxsutawney, 
Philipsburg, Indiana Falls Creek, 
Marion Centre, Reynoldsville and other 
mining towns in the Centre-Jefferson- 
Clearfield section have arranged to be 
represented in the “Citizens’ Associa- 
tion,” which will be composed of three 
citizens from each of the mining towns. 
Clearfield has named George M. Ros- 
ser, president of Council; John C. 
Arnold, ex-District Attorney, and P. B. 
Reed, manufacturer of brickmaking 
machinery. President Brophy attended 
the organization meeting in Clearfield 
and delivered an address, reiterating 
“that the remedy is not in wage reduc- 
tion. The trouble is overcapitalization 
and overproduction.” 

The “Citizens’ Association” has not 
yet decided upon a plan of action but 
promises to spare neither operators 
nor mine workers in an investigation 
which it is hoped will bring about a 
solution of the .difficulty and put the 
mines back into operation. 
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Will Make Coal-Cleaning and 
Briquetting Equipment 


The Hydrotator Co., a newly formed 
corporation, has acquired the patents 
and engineering business of L. C. Trent, 
who has been operating as the L. ¢ 
Trent Engineering Co. in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Trent has retired from the business 
except for a limited territorial arrange- 
ment on the Pacific Coast. 

Neither the Hydrotator Co. nor its 
predecessors, the L. C. Trent Engi- 
neering Co., despite the general simi- 
larity of the latter name and the pur- 
poses of the corporation, is in any way 
affiliated with the Trent Process Cor. 
poration, the Trent Superfuel Co., or! 
the Pittsburgh Trent Co., which produce} 
so-called “amalgam” from a mixture of 
oii and pulverized coal. The Trent 
patents purchased by the Hydrotator 
Co. cover entirely different processes, 
one of which deals with the cleaning of 
coal by classification and flotation.! 
Walter L. Remick, formerly engineer-| 
ing editor of the Keystone Mining] 
Catalogs, will assume active manage- 
ment of the Hydrotator Co. after Feb. 1. | 

The corporation will devote itself to 
the practical solution of problems in- 
volving washing, classification and 
flotation of fine coal, stream pollution 
preparation of clean coal for briquet.] 
ting, dissolving, precipitating, filtering 
thickening, and separation—that is, inj 
general the treatment of any class of 
solids mixed with or in suspension in 
liquids. The general offices of the com 
pany are located at 1328 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
















































Utility Fuel Consumption an 
Power Output Higher 


Electric public utility plants con 
sumed 3,293,243 net tons of coal i 
November, according to a report by the 
Geological Survey, compared with 
3,219,658 tons in October, as shown }j 
revised figures. Fuel oil consumed }yj 
utility plants in November _ totale 
1,144,138 barrels, as against 1,405,29 
barrels in October. 

The average daily production of elec 
tricity by public utility power plant 
in November was 168,400,000 kw.-hr 
which is less than 1 per cent greate 
than the daily output for October an 
about 5 per cent than that for Novem 
ber, 1923. 























Output and Value of Coal from Wyoming Mines in 1923 


(Compiled by U. S. Geological Survey) 






























Sold 
to local Used 
Loaded at trade and at mines Made Number of employees Average 
mines for used by forsteam into coke Total Average ——Underground —— number 
shipment employees and heat at mines quantity value Miners, of days 
County (net tons) (net tons) (net tons) (net tons) (net tons) Total value per ton ete.,a  Allothers Surface Total — worke 
Albany and Uinta.. 25,355 9,752 4,356 39,463 $114,000 a pe 35 6 9 50218 
Carbon. 574,163 6,725 17,931 598,819 1,793,000 2.99 229 167 87 483 2i! 
Converse, “Johnson, and 
Weston. : 153,312 8,938 J. ie eee 171,941 546,000 3.18 83 47 30 160 245 
Fremont, Hot Springs, z 
and Park.......... 591,896 6,343 38,447 636,686 2,381,000 3.74 388 266 151 805 180 
Lincoln. 1,374,699 11,884 68,846 1,455,429 4,250,000 2.92 748 333 269 1,350 262 
Sheridan....| |... 22! 880,203 28,464 7,931 916.598 1,334,000 1.45 623 161 140 924 115 
Sweetwater 3,649,501 25,461 65,446 3,740,408 10,454,000 2.79 2,097 1,040 620 3,757 183 
Total, excluding d 
wagon mines 7,249,129 97,567 are 7,559,344 20,872,000 2.76 4,203 2,020 1,306 7,529 192 
Wagon mines serve 
by rail. i): 15,687 44,000 Oe eae >i Re Sins OW Jets te 





ee 264, 816 97,567 


@ Includes also loaders and shotfirers, 


Grand total. . 


212,648 


7,575,031 $20,916,000 $2. 16 
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Governor Pinchot Reports 
Big Accident Reduction in 
Pennsylvania Coal Mines 


Among the achievements of the pres- 
ent state administration, set forth by 
Governor Pinchot in his message to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature of 1925, 
was the settlement of the anthracite 
coal. strike in September, 1923. The 
Governor appeared Jan. 6 to present 
his message at a joint session of the 
Senate and the House immediately 
after they had organized. Relative to 
the coal-strike settlement he said: 

“Throughout the anthracite using 
regions of the United States the dif- 
ferences between miners and operators 
which resulted in the anthracite coai 
strike of 1923 threatened the strong 
and well with hardship and discomfort, 
the weak and sick with disease and 
death during the winter of 1923-24. 
After other efforts to settle the strike 
had failed, in September, 1923, the 
present administration, on its own in- 
itiative, undertook negotiations with the 
miners and operators. 

“After extended meetings in Harris- 
burg with the contending parties the 
strike was settled. The customary sup- 
ply of anthracite was thus assured to 
users who otherwise would either have 
paid for it at far higher prices or 
would have gone without altogether, 
and the widespread suffering of an an- 
thracite famine was avoided.” 


Commends Progress Made 


Further on in his address the Gov- 
ernor said relative to the work of the 
State Department of Mines: 

“The Department of Mines has made 
noteworthy progress. Because’ the 
most important advance in safety in 
mines is to be made through the educa- 
tion of the mine workers, the depart- 
ment has, during the two years [since 
the present administration began] es- 
tablished twenty-six evening vocational 
schools in the mining regions. There 
were only eight before. A complete 
course of study in mining was prepared 
by co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Mines, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and State College, with 
the result that no other state is believed 
to have advanced so far in the personal 
education of mine workers. 

“The efforts of the department have 
brought about a steady and gratifying 
decrease in the number of fatal mine 
accidents. In proportion to hours 
worked the year 1923 showed a marked 
improvement over 1922, but 1924 has 
thus far outstripped every other year 
in the last decade in the decreased 
number of fatal accidents in mines. In 
the first eight months of 1924, 333 men 
lost their lives in anthracite mine acci- 
dents. This was 55 less than in the 
same period of 1923. In the bituminous 
mines 228 died in the same period in 
1924. This was 65 less than in 1923. 
Better inspection was the chief cause 
in saving the lives of 120 men in two- 
thirds of a single year. 

“I take the warmest pleasure in 
icknowledging the patriotic and self- 
sacrificing attitude of the mine in- 
pectors, both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous, who, when a shortage of funds 
‘hreatened to reduce the amount and 
effectiveness of inspection in the mines, 
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Thomas Kennedy 


The former president of District 7, 
United Mine Workers (Hazleton, Pa.), has 
been appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
International union in succession to Wil- 
liam Green, who resigned to accept the 
presidency of the American Federation of 
Labor. 





voluntarily offered to continue their 
duties without pay until the necessary 
adjustments could be made. This is 
practical patriotism of a high order and 
deserves grateful acknowledgment.” 





Kennedy Succeeds Green 


Thomas Kennedy, of Hazleton, Pa., 
president of District 7, United Mine 
Workers, was appointed on Jan. 5 by 
President John L. Lewis as successor 
to William Green, who resigned as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the miners’ Inter- 
national Union to accept the presidency 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The appointment of Mr. Kennedy was 
ratified unanimously by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board. 





Canada’s Coal Output Fell 
23 per Cent in 1924 


A preliminary estimate of the 
mineral production of Canada in 
1924 by S. J. Cook, of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, shows a con- 
siderable falling off in the output 
of coal as compared with that of 
the previous year. The total pro- 
duction is estimated at 13,000,000 
net tons valued at $54,280,000 as 
compared with 16,990,571 tons 
valued at $72,058,986 in 1923. The 
greatest decrease was in Alberta, 
where, owing to the protracted 
strike, the output decreased from 
6,854,397 tons in 1923 to 4,525,000 | 
last year. Nova Scotia’s output | 
was 5,855,000 tons as compared 
with 6,597,838 tons, and British Co- 
lumbia produced 2,111,000 tons as 
against 2,823,306 tons in 1923. The 
output of coal by classes included 
9.512.000 tons of bituminous coal, 
559,000 tons of sub-bituminous, and 
3,032,000 tons of lignite. 
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Bondholders Buy Maynard 
Co.’s Ohio Properties 


A committee representing the bond- 
holders of the Maynard Coal Co., which 
has been in the hands of William §&. 
Harmon and Frank L. Stein as re- 
ceivers for more than a year, pur- 
chased the Ohio properties of the com- 
pany, consisting of three operating 
mines near Pomeroy. The assets were 
offered at public auction Jan. 7 by 
William S. Harmon under court order. 
The bondholders paid $50,000 for the 
mines and equipment. The capacity of 
the three operations is in excess of 
1,000 tons daily and a _ considerable 
acreage is held by the company. Plans 
were made for the bondholders to take 
over the Kentucky properties, which 
vere sold at auction Jan. 10 at 
Hazard, Ky. 





Coal Mining Institute 
Of Pittsburgh 


An organization meeting of an 
association void of commercialism has 
been called by C. L. Wilson, secretary, 
Castle Shannon, Pa., for the evening of 
Jan. 17 to be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The association, at least temporarily, 
is termed the Coal Mining Institute of 


Pittsburgh. ete 





Kansas Produced 400,000 
Tons More Than in 1923 


The coal output of Kansas for 1924 
was 400,000 tons greater than in 1923, 
according to a preliminary report of 
Leon Besson, state mine inspector, 
based on fairly complete reports from 
most of the companies and supple- 
mented by estimates on the others, 
The 1924 production for the state is 
placed at 5,000,000 tons. The number 
of men employed increased from 10,457 
to about 11,000. 

Seventy-two per cent of the produc- 
tion was in Crawford County, while the 
preceding year only 66.48 per cent came 
from that county. Cherokee County, 
which saw the earliest development of 
Kansas coal mining, and the several 
other counties of the state which have 
regular but small production show a 
marked decrease. The steam-shovel 
production was only 6.98 per cent of 
the state output. The large producing 
shovel mines of the Pittsburg district 
are just across the line in Missouri. 

The number of tons produced for each 
fatal accident was far above the aver- 
age for the country, according to In- 
spector Besson. There were only seven 
fatal accidents, all of which were caused 
by rock falls. More than 800,000 tons 
was produced for each death. In 1923 
there were nineteen fatal accidents and 
the average was only a little more than 
200,000 tons for each death. There 
were 796 non-fatal accidents but a 
smaller per cent of them entailed seri- 
ous injuries than in 1923, when the 
number was practically the same, In- 
spector Besson says. 
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Soft-Coal Trade Develops Renewed Strength; 
Prices Firm and Higher 


The bituminous coal market has developed a marked 
degree of strength in the Middle West and producers 
are moving tonnage in increased volume at good prices. 
Trade in Kentucky also is stronger, though the demand 
has not shown any notable improvement.’’.Business ‘in 
the Northwest is holding its own and demand in the 
Southwest is still good, though it has eased off some- 
what from a week ago, when operators were abouf ten 
days behind on orders. The situation in Ohio is de- 
cidedly mixed, prices showing a wide spread, though 
smokeless is quite firm. Operation has increased 
slightly at Pittsburgh and inquiry is better. New 
England seems to be whistling to give an appearance 
of courage it doesn’t feel, though higher prices seem to 
give atangible basis for the performance. A better tone 
is evident in the Atlantic seaboard markets, demand 
showing a gradual but steady increase. 

Some contracting has been reported for the year, but 
a number of large consumers are quietly surveying the 
situation with the intention of placing contracts when 
conditions are most favorable. Incidentally consumers 
with contracts still in force are taking full tonnage in 
most instances and some are even asking for increased 
shipments. With customary caution, however, the trade 
refuses to enthuse. With a certain optimistic skepti- 
cism it hopes for the best but probably will be surprised 
if a sudden soft spot fails to put in an appearance. 


Hard-Coal Market Holds to Even Keel 


The anthracite market shows no marked change 
either upward or the reverse, holding to a fairly even 
keel. Demand for prepared coals is steady and despite 
the curtailment of output by the holidays and the con- 
tinuance of outlaw strikes the supply has been sufficient 


to meet requirements. Chestnut continues to lead in 
demand and stove is not far behind. Egg and pea are 
sluggish, company producers continuing to send a small 
tonnage of the smaller size to storage. The steam sizes 
are fairly firm, barley showing considerable activity, 
but producers are well able to take care of all require- 
ments. Snow and the holiday curtailment of operations 
have helped to maintain independent prices, which were 
showing a tendency to soften. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
shot up three points last week, standing on Jan. 12 at 
175, the corresponding price for which is $2.12. This 
compares with 172 and $2.08 respectively on Jan. 5. 

Activity at Hampton Roads registered a rebound 
following the holidays, dumpings of coal for all ac- 
counts during the week ended Jan. 8 totaling 360,241 
net tons, compared with 327,951 tons dumped during the 
preceding week. 


Output Averages 2,000,000 Tons per Day 


Production of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Jan. 3, according to the Geological Survey, totaled 
10,591,000 net tons, an increase over the previous week 
of 2,953,000 net tons, or nearly 39 per cent. As New 
Year’s Day was almost universally observed as a holi- 
day the average output per working day was about 
2,000,000 tons. Production in the corresponding week 
of 1924 was 9,368,000 tons and in 1923 11,371,000 tons. 
Anthracite output during the week ended Jan. 3 aggre- 
gated 1,255,000 net tons, an increase of 226,000 tons 
over that of the previous week but 181,000 tons less 
than was produced in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Failure to settle the outlaw strike in the northern 
field is holding down production to a considerable extent. 
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JANUARY 15, 1925 


Midwest Market Still Strong 


Everybody who. produces or sells coal throughout the 

Middle West continues busy, moving coal in considerable 
volume at good prices, though a soft spot is expected. The 
“ora of good feeling” that this situation created has sent 
several chief sales managers off on vacations while the 
staffs write orders and mollify buyers whose orders are a 
week in arrears. Most Illinois and Indiana mines producing 
the higher grade coals are oversold, even on the nut sizes, 
which normally drag. Southern Illinois lump, advanced to 
$3.75, moves readily, as does Indiana Fourth Vein lump at 
3.50. 
The central Illinois field is busy and will remain so unless 
more mines open up, for fairly cold weather is persistent, 
and industrial demand, upon which this field thrives, is 
strong. Steam coals are reasonably strong all through this 
territory, southern Illinois sticking to its circular of $1.90 
@$2 with no difficulty at all. 

Eastern Kentucky coal coming into the Chicago and 
Northwest sections is earning money for the shippers. 
Block is $2.75@$3.25 and lump has stiffened up to $2.65@ 
$2.75. West Virginia smokeless is in the usual good demand 
with lump at $4 and mine run strong at $2 and threatening 
to bring $2.25. 

In the Carterville field things are pretty well cleaned up 
in the way of steam coal; even the stuff on the ground is 
pretty near all gone and that is why operators are holding 
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up prices on screenings. There is no scarcity of any kind 
of coal, however. Strip mines are in operation again and 
are shipping more railroad coal and some steam. Railroad 
tonnage generally is good. Mines are getting from three 
to five days a week. The Wabash R.R. is overburdened with 
hopper cars, which has created a shortage of Mt. Olive 
domestic coal. In the Standard district conditions are 
weakening. Screenings are down to $1.25@$1.35—a drop 
of 50 cents in a week. Two-inch lump also has dropped 
to $2.25, and 6 inch is $2.50@$2.60, showing that there is 
a surplus. 

At St. Louis domestic retail is pretty good on everything 
excepting smokeless and anthracite. Even coke is moving. 
Carterville and Mt. Olive are in demand, but Standard is 
slow. Domestic business from the country is fairly good 
on high grade but this is coming down to middle grade on 
account of high grade being too high. West Kentucky 
Iump and egg at $2.65@$2.75 is coming into the Missouri 
and Illinois territory. The dollar difference between west 
Kentucky and Illinois is too great, dealers think. 


Kentucky Is Stronger 


The Kentucky coal market over the week has been some- 
what stronger in price, although demand is not showing any 
appreciable improvement, other than a little better inquiry 
from the North and Northwest, where severe weather has 
reduced stocks materially and started a buying movement 
on prepared sizes, as well as some steam coal. Offerings of 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 








Market Jan. 14 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan. 12 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1924 1924 1925 1925+ 

Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.35 $3.85 $3.85 $3.75@$4.00 
Smokeless ane SL Oe Columbus.... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 
Smokeless screenings. .... Columbus. 1.30 1.10 1.10 1.10@ 1.30 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.10 3.75- 3:75 4.00 

Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 2.10 1.85 1.85 2.00 

Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.10 3.75 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.25 1.85 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Smokeless screenings... .. Cincinnati... 1.75 1.25 1.15 1.00@ 1.25 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.80 4.05 4.10 4.10@ 4.30 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1:35 2.09. 1.99 See 2. 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 2.50 2.35 2.20 2.10@ 2.50 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2.10 2.15 2.05 1.85@ 2.40 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.70 2.75 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore....  .. 2.30 2.25 2.10@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.10 2.05 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.30 2.15 2.15 2.05@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.85 1.70 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.95 1.95 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 {H.Gr.Low yor} Philadelphia. 1.85 1.75 1.80 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 1.80 1.55 1.60 1.65@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.65 1.45 1.55 1.60@ 1.70 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.65 1.45 1.45 1.45@ 1.60 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 ‘Ges and Bey Philadelphia. 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.45 1.55 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh so’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.60 

Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.70 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.10 .95 95 .90@ 1.10 
AES era Cincinnati... 2.60 2.15 2.25 1.90@ 2.75 
W. Va. gas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.50 1.45 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. steam minerun... Cincinnati... 1.65 1.40 1.35 1.25@ 1.40 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.30 1.00 85 .60@ 1.00 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2.65 
Hocking mine run.. . Columbus.... 180 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Hocking screenings....... Wolumbus.... 1.30 1.10 1.05 1.10@ 1.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.85 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1 85@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.65 1.40 1.50 1.35@ 1.56 





Market Jan. 14 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan. 12 
Midwest Quoted 1924 1924 1925 1925f 

Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... $3.50 $3.35 $3.35 $3.50@$3.75 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago... .. 428 £2.39 2.5 +302. 
Frankhin, IIl. screenings... Chicago..... 1a 6 61.8. 1.93 1.90@ 2.00 
Central, Il. fump........ Chicago..... 3.10 3.00 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Central, Il]. mine run..... Chicago 2.10. 2.2% 12.2: 2.156:2.:35 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.65 1.909 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 3.16 863.35. 3.35 3.50 

{nd. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago... .. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 
Ind. 5th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 2.60 3.00 3.00 3.00 

Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago... .. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.80 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis. 3.10 3.0 3.00 3.00 

Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis 2.56 2.35 2.35 2.256 2.5 
Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis 1.55 1.10 1.8 11.75@ 1.90 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis. 2.90 2.75 2.85 2.50@ 2.60 
Standard mine run....... 8t. Louis. 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis. 1.30 1.05 1.55 1.25@ 1.365 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 2.85 2.35 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.65 Be t.2h- 2. See as 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.40 1.10 1.10 1.15@ 1.35 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 2.85 2.35 2.00 2.50@ 2.75 
West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... 1.22. b.00-. boa . bene 8,65 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.85 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham... 1.95 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.35 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
SB. B. We ee. . ee Chicago..... 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.35@ 2.65 
8S. E. Ky. mine run . Chicago..... 1.85 1.45 1.50 1.25@ 1.75 
8. E. Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.75@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.65 1.35 1.35 1.25@ 1.75 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.60 95 .95 .90@ 1.15 
SS <A ee Cincinnati... 2.75 2.25 2.60 2.25@ 2.75 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.25@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1223 | 008 90 .65@ 1.10 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.75@ 6.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 3.10 3.50 32.25@ 8.50 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 








Market Freight Jan. 14, 1924————~ ————Jan. 5, 1925- ————Jan. 12, 1925,-———~ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
PN fe he ie eae New York......... $2.34 $8.00@ $9.25 SO.O0GQSF 29 Sia eves $8.00@$9.25 _.......... ; $8. 00@ $9.25 
POKORNY. ich cc's Philadelphia........ ae Ska been Pa sira eR cg PS 9.15 ‘ne ; ; 9.15 
B66 cc cee eee New York......... 2.34 8.75@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@ $8.75 8.75@ 9.25 $8.50@ $8.75 8.75@ 9.25 
ts : cenmateunthacts Philadelphia 2.39 9.50@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
Eee Seer re ee er re 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
are pea sevens oe OW TOFK......56 2.34 9.85@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.75@ 10.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.75@10.25 9.00@ 9.50 
_ ere, ere .. Philadelphia 2.39 9.85@11.00 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
WO. screen nest —  ° ° . ae 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8.65 
edt, ea oe New York......... 2.34 9.85@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.25 8.75@ 9.40 9.75@10.25 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnut.........0.. Philadelphia axa7 9.85@11.50 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.75 8.25@ 9.40 10.00@ 10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chest nut pi ie aio eae e Ais 4:04.00 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
_ tReet ee PEO TOT, co cccsee 2.22 5.50@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
= inva Sine aieeine «Se Philadelphia 2.14 6.00@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
ww OE re en OO ae 4.79 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
peck wheat ae 8, re 2.22 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.10@ 2.50 3.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 
Ruek wheat No. 1..... Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3.6 
Rie ee New York......... 2.22 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 1.85@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Bas Tee a Philadelphia 2.14 1.50@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 .25 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 
BEY s+ ose s eee seeee ew York......... 2.22 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 1.50 
Bete: aS sarees Reaieran Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
gig NORE New York......... 2.22 1.50 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.65 1.60 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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=== aue 1925 
ices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
c 1925 ~~ 1924 \ 
Jan.12 Jan.5 Dec. 29 Jan. 14 

175 172 171 182 
$2.12 $2.08 $2.07 $2.20 

This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, "prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and_run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 
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coal have been lighter as a result of a number of mines 
that closed down over the holidays having been slow in 
getting started again. In western Kentucky, however, a 
number of mines which had been strike bound have started 
operations on a non-union scale again. 

Soreenings are stiffer in western Kentucky than they 
have been, but are at about the same levels in eastern 
Kentucky. Mine run shows no change in price in either 
field. All prepared sizes are firmer, although the small 
sizes are nov advancing as much as block and egg. It is 
reported that some of the western Kentucky companies are 
quoting as high as $3 a ton on 6-in. block, but $2.75 appearse 
to be about the top of the local buying market, with $2.50 
the top for egg and lump sizes. Some nut coal can be had 
at under $2 a ton. 


Docks Not to Cut Bids on Municipal Trade 


The feature of the market at Duluth last week was the 
putting out by many municipalities throughout the North- 
west, Minnesota and North Dakota, of specifications cover- 
ing their needs for the coming year. These municipalities 
consume large quantities of coal in their municipal heating 
plants as well as in other ordinary civic activities. It is 
understood that the docks will not cut prices in bidding 
for this business but will split it among them. 

Shipments from the docks continue to keep up remark- 
ably well. During December 29,615 cars were shipped, 
which is the largest monthly shipment since December, 
1920 The market is strong throughout with the exception 
of Pocahontas screenings, which are being offered by 
dealers at 75c. off to commercial heating plants such as 
buildings, though the dock price of $4 remains the same. 
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Pocahontas is off the market as far as any practical supply 
is concerned and the demand for anthracite has increase. 
There is some call for Kentucky coals as a substitute for 
anthracite: There is a better demand from industries. 

After a stinging December that moved a large tonnave 
from the Milwaukee docks the coal demand has slackened 
with the moderation of temperature experienced thus far in 
January. There now is a normal winter demand, and deal- 
ers are looking forward to the usual rushes of orders during 
cold snaps. They are well supplied and, barring snow 
blockades or sleet storms, are prepared to make prompt 
deliveries. 












Western Market Eases 


Demand for coal in the Southwest continues strong, 
though it has eased off a little from last week, promising 
operators an opportunity to catch up with orders. Many 
still are from a week to ten days behind with deliveries of 
Kansas coal, with mines working full time. Arkansas at 
last is getting at the feed trough, as household bins, filled 
early in the fall, are emptied. The demand for Oklahoma 
coal is strong, but erratic quotations are preventing any 
very heavy buying. Operators in the Henryetta field again 
are scrapping, with the result that the price oscillates 
between $4.50 and $5 a ton for lump, and occasionally drops 
under the lower figure. 

The demand for Colorado domestic coal has slightly in- 
creased compared with a week ago; this is irrespective of a 
slight moderation in the weather conditions throughout 
Colorado’s natural territory. Some operators are receiving 
orders for slack coal from new territory. The holiday 
season did not materially affect the operation of mines, a 
good many working on the holidays and Sundays and as 
a result have reached a maximum production. The carriers — 
have been able to furnish adequate car supply and prompt 
service. Mines are operating approximately 90 per cent 
of the time. 

In Utah the coal market is softening following a period of — 
unusual activity on account of weather conditions. Oper- 
ators and dealers have about caught up on orders. The 
working time at the mines is around 65 per cent again, 
but those mines that are producing a high-grade of domestic 
coal are still working near capacity. 


Conditions Mixed at Cincinnati 


Lack of stability marks the high volatile market in Cin- 
cinnati and this has been accentuated by the recent balmy 
weather. The range of prices never had such a spread as is 
noted here now. Four-inch lump from West Virginia is priced 
all the way from $1.90 a ton to $2.75. The Kentuckians are 
struggling valiantly with the problem and most of the 
quotations range $2.50 to $2.75 with sales all the way down 
to $2.25 for block. Egg prices show just as great a 
variance, some sales running as low as $1.40 and some 
quotations as high as $2.25. After playing the part of the 
market stabilizer for months run of mine finally went into | 
the ruck. Both West Virginia and Kentucky are quoted 
at $1.25@$1.40. Slack also slid down the toboggan, some 
of it going as low as 60c. : 

Smokeless is quite a different story. Seaboard prices 
were from 15c. to 25c. stronger than the inland and three 
of the larger companies reported that they were booked 
for January and would have practically no free coal from 
now on. Then too, interior buying, especially from Chi- 
cago, has been so much better that brokers were able to 
make a premium price of 25c. over the circular and get 
business. So ,business was also placed direct at $4.25 for 
lump and egg. Nut holds firm at $2.75 while run of mine | 
business has been sufficiently good to cause a spread of 
$2@$2.25. Even slack is a little keener under some buying 
orders from the steel mills and byproduct users and $1.15@ 
$1.25 is again the spread for standard Pocahontas and New 
River that will not show too much sulphur. 

River business has again slumped because of the drift 
ice from the upper reaches and the dangerous navigation. 

Trade at Columbus continues quiet and rather spotty, 
despite colder weather. Retailers are buying only for 
immediate use and orders are generally: small. Retail 
stocks are normal for the time of the year and consequently 
it will require a considerable cold spell to have any marked 
effect in demand. Prepared sizes from the Pocahontas and 
other smokeless fields of West Virginia as well as splints 
are in the best demand. Ohio coals are still weak and 
there is little appreciable increase in the output. Country] 
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dealers are the best customers at this time. There is still 
a considerable amount o* distress coal on the market and 
this tends to weaken th price to the dealer. 

Steam business is still quiet although there is a fair 
tonnage moving to utilities and large manufacturers. Rail- 
roads are taking a good tonnage? Purchasing agents for 
the larger user are looking for bargains and are able to 
pick them up frequently. Screenings, because of reduction 
“s od output, are still rather strong in every producing 

eld. 

Production in the southern Ohio field is estimated at 
from 15 to 18 per cent of capacity. The larger part of the 
output comes from co-operative mines. Many of the larger 
operations have been closed down for months and there are 
no signs of renewed activity. 

The advent of the new year has not yet brought any 
discernible improvement in the demand for bituminous coal 
in eastern Ohio markets or from the eastern Ohio coal field. 
Apparently industry is content with the meager reserve 
it has on hand, and rising temperature has caused a let-up 
in retail yard distribution to domestic consumers. Conse- 
quently, with steam buyers in the majority of cases con- 
tinuing to buy coal only for current needs and retailers now 
pretty well stocked to take care of the domestic trade, 
orders and inquiries have been unusually quiet. 

Furthermore, slack and nut-and-slack, which have for the 
past six weeks been market leaders, with spot prices thereon 
advancing 50c. to 60c. per ton, have ceased to hold their 
position, resulting in a drop in prices to $1.85 on No. 8 
slack and $1.50 on nut-and-slack. 

During the calendar year 1924 output of the eastern 
Ohio No. 8 field is placed at a little over 15,000,000 tons or 
about 40 per cent of potential capacity, the latter being 
estimated at 36,000,000 tons based upon aggregate railroad 
car ratings of the mines, as compared with about 19,000,- 
000 tons during the year 1923, or 53 per cent. 


Inquiry Heavier at Pittsburgh 


Operations in the Pittsburgh district have increased 
slightly and a considerably heavier inquiry for coal is re- 
ported here as well as in the Bessemer district and central 
Pennsylvania. This is attributed not to a present or recent 
increase in consumption but to consumers having com- 
pletely exhausted supplies and to their taking a more 
favorable view of the future. Some operators have had 
heavier sales, but in general there is not much increase 
thus far in the actual turnover. 

It is said that railroads have begun sounding out the 
market on contracts for the coal year and there is a report 
that one railroad has closed a contract, but this is not 
confirmed. 

Demand for domestic coal has improved somewhat and is 
expected to be fairly heavy for several weeks, stocks being 
pretty well exhausted while the weather has been rather 
uniformly cold. Demand for lump, including domestic, has 
been quite poor right along. This has resulted in light 
production of slack, and with a continued fair demand, 
prices after stiffening gradually have jumped sharply in 
the past week, being firm at $1.50 for steam and $1.60 
for gas. 

Coal loadings in central Pennsylvania in December, 1924, 
exceeded those of January of the same year by 73 car loads, 
showing the highest production for the year, with 67,952 
car loads. April was the low month. Following are the 
figures by months: January, 67,879; February, 66,080; 
March, 62,106; April, 42,129; May, 49,533; June, 49,275; 
July, 47,929; August, 50,546; September, 56,829; October, 
66,782; November, 59,434, and December, 67,952. 
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This shows a total for the year of 39,739,322 tons. The 
total production in the United States during the year was 


467,700,000 tons. Central Pennsylvania’s production was 
therefore 8.50 per cent of the nation’s production. The 
average percentage for the eight preceding years, including 
the strike year of 1922, was 9.9 per cent of the country’s 
production. The highest in that period was in 1916, when 
central Pennsylvania produced 11.16 per cent of the na- 
tion’s fuel. 

There is some improvement in the bituminous trade at 
Buffalo. Coal from beyond the districts that used to fur- 
nish the coal to this market are cutting into the trade, too. 
It is hard to see how it can be done, but the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) district is now shipping coal here in such quantity 
that it is recommended that it be regularly quoted here- 
after. The following figures are given out for all $2.39- 
rate coal: $1.60@$1.75 for lump, $1.40@$1.50 for mine 
run and $1.25@$1.40 for slack. The price of Pittsburgh and 
No. 8 coal ($2.24 rate) and of Allegheny Valley ($2.09 
rate) is $2.25@$2.50 for gas lump, $2@$2.25 for steam lump, 
$1.75@$2 for mine run and $1.40@$1.60 for slack, bearing 
in mind that Allegheny Valley coal practically absorbs the 
extra rate and is mostly solid mine run, while the other is 
lump and slack. 


New England Whistles for Courage 


There are those in the bituminous trade in New England 
who keep whistling, but it takes more than hope to stabilize 
a weak market. A week ago there were a few who were 
almost optimistic, but their cheer was based less on any 
possible improvement in demand than on a reduced output 
that would encourage better prices. One would suppose 
that after all the attempts of the past nine months to ad- 
vance prices artificially there would be less confidence in 
mere conferences, but there is still a feeling among shippers 
that somehow through financial channels or otherwise 
enough pressure will be brought to bear upon production 
to stop the wasteful methods of 1924. Meanwhile, there is 
talk of better conditions among textiles; the offer of 10 
per cent less wages to mill operatives and the changing 
over of several cotton cloth manufactories to specialties 
that are not in competition with the labor situation of the 
South have led to the opinion that in the spring steam coal 
will be in better request. 

Current quotations at Hampton Roads are practically on 
the same level as a week ago. There have been vague 
pronouncements about $4.40 per gross ton as a new basis, 
but promptly on their heels have come authentic sales for 
February delivery at $4.25 for navy standard coal. The 
accumulations at the Virginia terminals continue large, and 
so long as the agencies must rely upon this territory to 
move the bulk of coastwise coal there is likely to be no 
positive price movement for weeks to come. 

For all-rail Pennsylvania coal there continues the same 
lax market that has been typical for nearly a year. The 
union sections are frankly hard up for business of any 
character, and those operations that are not unionized seem 
to be in more or less actitve dispute over the local wage 
scale. We hear of no better prices than have prevailed 
since summer; most operators are dragging on the bottom 
both as to tonnage and price, and it takes ingenuity to find 
orders for even 50 per cent of normal output in most in- 
stances. There is a fair demand for screened coal for 
household heating, but the largest part of this special trade 
is away from tidewater and toward the region that is re- 
garded as undisputed rail territory. 

There is genuine interest here in the large number of 
oil installations that are being given up because of recent 
advances in the cost of fuel oil. Some of the largest dis- 
tributors in New England have acknowledged they have no 
hope of supplying oil enough to warrant renewals of many 
of their present contracts. 


Business Gaining Quietly at New York 


Big business is quietly surveying the soft coal situation 
at New York with the intention of closing contracts should 
prices be favorable. There is considerable talk of con- 
tracts extending from now until April, 1926, and it is re- 
ported that some have been closed for that period. Spot 
demand is comparatively slow and prices show slight 
changes. The trade, however, is believed to be on the re- 
bound. Inquiries are increasing and line buying already 
shows improvement. Consumers with contracts are taking 
their full tonnage and in some cases are asking for in- 
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shipments. Cement manufacturers are buying 
heavily of slack. The tidewater market has improved 
slightly. Current receipts are moving easily and distress 
coal has been cleaned up. 

There is a better tone in the Philadelphia market. Busi- 
ness conditions continue to improve, and demand from in- 
dustrial plants is slowly increasing. There also is an in- 
crease of orders for domestic business. Producers have 
taken advantage of the better situation to move up prices 
from 5c. to 15c. a ton, and buyers have taken this as a 
matter of course. 

In the contracting business some prices that have heen 
out have been recalled and slight increases made. This has 
not spurred the consumer to any particular action, as spot 
prices are still quite favorable to him. 

Slack grades continue in light volume, with the demand 
good, which often brings prices quite close to mine-run 
coal, especially of the ordinary grades of gas coal. 

The tide market is quiet, with prices inclined to grow 
firmer. Clearances have again become a rarity at this 
port, and the bunker trade is the only activity for the past 
two weeks. 

The heavy snowfall and cold weather had only a tempo- 
rary effect at Baltimore, where supply at tide or available 
from fuel en route was more than ample to cover demand. 
The result has been that while stocks at this point have 
been depleted to some extent there has been no consider- 
able boosting of prices. While there are spasmodic periods 
of fair ordering and inquiry, as a whole the market is still 
sluggish. Coke continues an active feature of the fuel 
market ‘iere. The export movement so far for January 
has been disappointing. There has been only one loading 
recorded at the Custom House, and that a small total of 
470 tons cargo for Porto Rico. 

A return of unseasonable weather at Birmingham has 
brought about an inactive domestic market, and this grade 
of coal is moving rather slowly. Orders are being booked 
for from one to five cars here and there in the spot market 
and some deliveries are being made on contracts, but there 
is a disposition to restrict further stocking as much as 
practicable. 

The market for steam coal is comparatively good. Indus- 
trial conditions appear to be improving and apparently 
justify expectations of a reasonably good demand for some 
time ahead. Cement plants continue to be large users of 
washed coal, with full-time operations promised for many 
months ahead. Railroads are taking coal on about the same 
basis as prior to the hclidays. There is a good market for 
foundry, furnace and domestic coke, which will absorb a 
heavy tonnage of coal. Several new furnace stacks have 
been placed in blast since the first of the year, requiring 
much additional coke, and there is a healthy demand for 
domestic sizes for shipment out of the territory. 

Quotations have shown no change during the past week, 
and in the absence of justifiable strength in the market 
will doubtless maintain the present levels for some weeks 
yet. Prices on steam grades are very low and admit of 
little or no profit to the producers, which is the most un- 
satisfactory feature of the steam market. Operations at 
the mines are now about on the normal basis observed 
prior to the holidays. 


creased 


Anthracite Consumers Indifferent 


Believing there will be no shortage of anthracite this 
winter unless transportation is seriously interferred with, 
New York consumers are thinking of everything except 
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coal. Activity is confined almost entirely to barley and 
the demand for that size is not causing any anxiety to 
producers. The call for the prepared coals is steady and 
although output was cut considerably by the holidays and 
by outlaw strikes it was sufficient to meet requirements. 
For this season of the year market conditions are dull. 
Retail dealers are busy delivering mostly small orders. 

There is practically no talk of contracts for the steam 
sizes although some large consumers are anxious to sign 
on the dotted line. On the other hand it is said that many 
of the independent operators are not inclined to tie up their 
output of these coals, not knowing how the demand for the 
larger sizes will hold up after April 1, although the miners’ 
agreement expires Aug. 31. Offerings of loaded boats in 
this harbor are being made on a basis of $2.20 at the mine. 

At Philadelphia the demand for anthracite has been 
somewhat stronger following the snowstorm. This had the 
effect of enabling independent shippers to maintain prices, 
which had been giving indications of crumbling. 

The size in strongest demand continues to be chestnut, 
with stove next. Egg and pea are heavy but steam coals 
are a bit-improved, due to the weather. 

There has been a decided “brisking up” in the retail 
anthracite trade at Baltimore, where for the first time this 
season it may be said that the demand is approximately 
normal. This is due to some extent, undoubtedly, to the 
snowstorm which induced users to endeavor to get in stocks 
against further impediments. The snow was accompanied 
by sleet and rain and followed by a hard freeze, which made 
the delivery problem the most difficult in a long time. 

Hard-coal trade at Buffalo has been much better of late, 
so that some of the retailers report that they are not able 
to keep up with their orders. The chief reason for this, 
though, is that the snow is getting deep and deliveries are 
slow. Even with winter apparently here to stay the con- 
sumer is buying by the single load or ton much more than 
formerly. This is largely because there are so many sub- 
stitutes on the market. Some of them, like smokeless bitu- 
minous or fine anthracite, are recommended for their cheap- 
ness, but that cannot be said of gas, which is more ex- 
pensive than any coal, with coke somewhere between. 
Independent anthracite is selling pretty slowly, with much 
difficulty in getting rid of the small sizes. The excessive 
demand for stove and chestnut continues. The demand for 
coke is increasing, but it does not promise to be large this 
winter. 


Prices Weaken in Connellsville Coke Market 


The continued disinclination of blast furnaces to take hold 
at operators’ asking prices has led to a weakening in the 
market on both spot and contract furnace coke at Connells- 
ville. Operators took the market as it had advanced, prior 
to the wage advance, and added to such prices the full cost 
of the wage advance, and furnacemen did not feel like pay- 
ing what they thus considered two advances. 

On light buying, partly by miscellaneous consumers, the 
spot furnace coke market in the past week has been -$4@ 
$4.25, or 25c. decline in the week, and comparing with the 
$4.75 price leading operators have held. ought to be the 
market. 

Asking prices on contracts had been $5 for the remainder 
of this quarter and $6 for second quarter, but inquirers 
would not consider these prices and they are scarcely nom- 
inal now. Some January business was done at well below 
$5, believed in some quarters to have been about $4.50. A 
little second quarter business was done at $5.50, but not 
of such a nature as to establish this as even close to the 
actual market. Consumers will probably hold off as to 
second quarter, awaiting further developments in pig iron. 

Spot foundry coke is $5@$5.50, as formerly, and in very 
poor demand, with chances that prices may weaken. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


——-~ Cars Loaded -—— 
All Cars Coal Cars 
646,880 128, 66¢ 
899,776 190, 133 
615,419 112,414 


-—— Car Shortage —— 


WORK Nd SPB NRT, SPER ose ders cs we seasaee sees 

Previous week 

Week ended Dec. 29, 1923. Pere ok. a a o's 

-——Surplus Cars——~ 
All Cars Coal Cars 
266,252 108,189 
230,798 100,330 
312,338 149,409 
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Dec. 22, 1924..... 
Dec. 31, 1923... 
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Prospects Improve 
Large Contracts 


Trade in the British coal market is 
still retarded somewhat by holiday in- 
fluence and storms are keeping berths 
idle. South Wales reports better in- 
quiry for the second half of January. 
Other districts are doing mainly 
prompt business on a price bargain- 
ing basis. Forward prices are fairly 
firm. 

A few pits reopened in South Wales 
to cope with the usual end-of-the-year 
rush, and output has climbed. Prospects 
for the new year are improving and 
there is every reason to believe that 
January will show an improvement 
over the fall of 1924. During the last 
few days prices for large coals have 
become somewhat firmer, though there 
is little change in small grades. 
Italian inquiries are still fairly good, 
b t from Europe, South America and 
coaling depots the business is disap- 
pointing. 

The north of England collieries have 
mostly good prospects for the early 
year. Prices are steady with little 
change, though bunker coals are 
firmer and show a tendency to improve. 
Few orders of any magnitude have 
been placed at Newcastle, and it is 
reported on good authority that Ger- 
many has obtained orders for 200,000 
tons of steam coals per month over a 
period of seven years for the Italian 
State Railways, over and above repara- 
tion deliveries; 500,000 tons of nut 
coals for the Paris Electric Works, in 
preference to Welsh supplies, and 
200,000 tons of washed beans for the 
Thyssen plant at Rouen at 23s. c.i.f., 
over and above reparation deliveries. 

The official South Wales audit for 
November shows a trading loss of 
£38,000 or 2.46d. per ton. Six succes- 
sive months since the May agreement 
show an aggregate loss of £776,000, 
but the rate is diminishing and there 
is some confidence that improving 
trade will react favorably on the in- 
dustry in the near future. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended Dec. 27, a cable to 


in British Market; 


Go to Germans 


Coal Age states, was 3,433,000 tons, ac- 
cording to official reports. This com- 
pares with an output of 5,561,000 tons 
in the preceding week. 





Post-Holiday Pickup Stirs Trade 
At Hampton Roads 


The market at Hampton Roads is 
stronger, the post-holiday upturn hav- 
ing set in with good prospects for 
heavier business. All piers have ex- 
perienced a pickup, and coastwise move- 
ment of coal is better. Some foreign 
business is reported and bunker trade 
is holding up well. 

Diminution of supplies at the piers 
indicates that the surplus laid up when 
the mines quit work for the holidays 
was being rapidly consumed, in the face 
of heavier demand. The tone of the 
market has improved, and a generally 
better feeling is evident throughout the 
trade. 





Industrial and House Coals Calm 


In French Coal Markets 


The situation in the French coal mar- 
ket has undergone no change. Col- 
lieries are able to deliver industrial 
coals on receipt of orders, which speaks, 
of course, for the present calmness of 
this division of the market. Purchasers 
seem to be under the impression that 
by waiting they may get lower prices, 
but there seems to be little ground for 
such a belief. Compared with the prices 
of imported coals, these quotations are 
undoubtedly advantageous when the 
pound is quoted at between 87 and 88 f. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that Belgian coal owners are ready to 
make concessions. 

Consumption of house coals is not 
very heavy despite the present spell of 
cold and foggy weather. A disposition 
on the part of householders’ to 
economize on their coal consumption, 
owing to the general high cost of living, 
is evident. 
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During the first sixteen days of De- 
cember France and Luxemburg were 
supplied with 110,500 tons of coal, 219,- 
3C0 tons of coke and 23,100 tons of lig- 
nite briquets. The waters of the Rhine 
being low, there has been a slackening 
of traffic of late. 

During the first twenty-two days of 
December the O. R. C, A. received 241,- 
093 tons of coke. The present rate is 
not yet sufficient to make up for No- 
vember’s deficiency which it was ar- 
ranged to make up in December and 
January. Although the French Gov- 
ernment is losing 20f. per ton of coke 
supplied at the price of 143.75f. to 
members of the O. R. C. A., it has been 
resolved that this price will remain in 
force until further notice. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Jan. 10, 1925 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Southlea, for Rio de Janeiro 
For Newfoundland: 
Dan. Str. Brattinsborg, for St. Johns 
For Cuba: 











Nor. Str. Sokndal, for Havana...... 3,009 
For Chile: 
Nor. Str. Nitedal, for Antofagasta.... 593 
Br. Str. Tritonia, for Antofagasta.... 3,185 
For Argentina: 
Br. Str. King Idwal, for Rosario.... 6,391 
For Dominican Republ ic: 
Br. Str. Queen Maud, for Puerto La 
MMMM (as seh 4 aes ela’. 6 4 0.4.0 Ga<,6.0 didi 6,014 
For Mexico: 
Br. Str. Domina, for Vera Cruz. 1,515 
For West Indies: 
Amer. Str. Levisa, for Kingston. 2,193 
Dan, Str. Nordhavet, for Curacao. 4,540 
<a: Baron Wemyss for Barbados 4,501 
or 
Ital. Str. Lydia for Nevice......... 2,931 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Porto Rico: 
Am. Str. Major Wheeler, for Ponce... 470 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Dec. 31 Jan. 8 
a rae 1,054 1,149 
ei ee eee 70,883 74,802 
Tons dumped for week........ 137,291 120,628 
Tonnage waiting............. 1,000 10,000 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Care om thamdl.... oo... ccc ccs 1,685 760 
WN INI os 5c os does 6 0 8 108,200 45,050 
Tons dumped. for week........ 58,737 119,802 
Tonnage waiting............. 1,276 10,592 
& O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars ee OS re ee 1,424 1,227 
py Fy a eee 69,355 60,485 
Tons dumped for week........ 96,786 81,214 
Tonnage waiting............. 4,355 15,800 
Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 
Jan.3 Jan. 10+ 
Pool 9, New York.... we wee $4.75@$5.00 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.50@ 4.65 4.55@ 4.70 
Pool 11, New York... 4.40@ 4 $3 4.40@ 4.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.30@ 4.50 4. 0G, 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4 10 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 3.90 : EH 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.25 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@$5.25 $5.00@$5. 25 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 4.90 4.80@ 4.95 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.65@ 4.80 4.65@ 4.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.15 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.00 4.20 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.25 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff Jan. 3 Jan. 10T 
Admiralty, large i ao a 
Steam smalls... . 6s.9d.@ 17s. 16s 

Newcastle: 
sep steams..... 18s. 7 22s.6d. 18s.6d. Nong 6d. 

est 
Best ot 19s.@ 20s. inex 20s. 


t iment over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Semet- 
Solvay Co.’s Ensley plant to coke 500 
tons of washed coal per day for use in 
its furnace operations. The company 
placed two additional stacks in opera- 
tion Jan. 1 and is understood to be ar- 
ranging for the blowing in of another 
of its North Alabama iron makers. 
The company’s large byproduct plant 
at North Birmingham is unable to fur- 
nish the quantity of coke required for 
the additional furnaces. 


Coke production for Alabama for 
1924 is estimated at 5,000,000 net tons, 
or about a quarter million tons over 
the previous year. The coal output is 
expected to run between 19,000,000 and 
19,500,000 tons, based on information in 
hand at this time, or a decrease of 
about a quarter million tons as com- 
pared with 1923. 


COLORADO 


Routt County worked 11 mines dur- 
ing November, 1924, and produced 
117,144 tons of coal, which was the 
biggest November in the history of the 
county, although six other months have 
exceeded this total in other years. The 
best monthly output for Routt County 
was 141,000 tons. 


A committee of the coal operators 
met with James Dalrymple, chief coal 
mine inspector, on Jan. 5, to give fur- 
ther consideration to the amendments 
as proposed to the coal mining laws in 
this state which are to be prepared in 
the shape of a bill for the Legislature, 
which convened on Jan. 138. They were 
unable to reach a compromise on the 
ten amendments which affect the sec- 
tions of the present coal mine laws as 
follows: 21, 44, 118, 119, 120, 133, 145, 
149, 156 and 157. As to a compromise 
on the balance of his proposed amend- 
ments, it is barely possible that the 
operators and the inspector will reach 
an agreement in order that they can 
go before the Legislature as a unit. 
Mr. Dalrymple is attempting to follow 
the safety program that has been writ- 
ten intc the statute law of Utah. 


IDAHO 


H. F. Samuels, who created quite a 
furor last summer by compelling the 
Oregon Short Line to rebuild and oper- 
ate its line to the Teton Basin mine 
near Driggs, which he controlled, is 
now in trouble. A disgruntled partner, 
Robert H. Harlin, has asked the court 
to appoint a receiver for the enterprise, 
claiming that the Teton Coal Co. is 
bankrupt and that Samuels and Karl 


A. Reichert, the other partner, are 
trying to defraud him. Harlin charges 
Samuels with various promotion 
schemes in connection with the Teton 
basin coal-mining venture. 


ILLINOIS 


The program is now complete for 
the Jan. 15-16 safety meeting to be 
held in Springfield with sessions at the 
Leland Hotel. Certain changes have 
been made in the original schedule. 
Governor Small will not appear, but 
Martin Bolt, state director of the De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals, will 
speak in his stead. Prof. A. C. Callen, 
of the University of Illinois, will speak 
on “Maintaining Interest in Safety,” in- 
stead of Joseph Noonan; H. T. Ban- 
nister, of the Madison Coal Corp., will 
talk on “Locomotives”; George C. 
McFadden, of the Peabody Coal Co., on 
“Derailments,” and J. A. Hebenstreit, 
of the New Staunton Coal Co., on 
“Mine Cars.” On the second day Her- 
man C. Perry will preside. The only 
change in that day’s program is to add 
Homer D. Herron, of the International 
Harvester Co., as the speaker on safety 
educational methods. 


The Franklin County Mining Co. has 
opened its mine at Sandoval, giving 
employment to 350 men. 


The Chicago & ‘llinois Midland R.R. 
handled 305 cars of coal in one day 
recently, which is a record for this 
little road of the Springfield District. 
Mine No. 7 turned out 97 cars; Mine 
No. 8, 105 cars; and Mine No. 9, 103 
cars. Their respective tonnages were 
4,691, 4,914 and 4,764. Mine No. 7 was 
temporarily closed for repairs but is 
again operating. 


KANSAS 


The Industrial Court law, the enact- 
ment of which by the Kansas Legisla- 
ture four years ago created quite a 
stir among the Kansas miners, prob- 
ably will be the subject of many pro- 
posed changes at the session of the 
Legislature which convened Jan. 12. 
Governor-elect Ben S. Paulen has indi- 
tated that the administration will advo- 
cate the consolidation of the Industrial 
Court with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission and State Tax Commission in 
the interest of economy. The state 
Federation of Labor will seek abolition 
of the court through repeal of the law. 
Phil H. Callery, personal attorney for 
Alexander Howat, deposed president of 
the Kansas Mine Workers, jailed for 
violating the law, is in Topeka as at- 
torney for the federation to work for 
the repeal of this law and for changes 
in the workman’s compensation law. 


A meeting of two delegates from 
each local of District 14, United Mine 
Workers, held in Arma, Jan. 4, adopted 
resolutions appealing to the Interna- 
tional executive board to order the dis- 
trict board to call a district election 
and convention. The resolutions assert 
that the district board illegally excluded 
the names of Alexander Howat and 50 
other regularly nominated candidates 
from the ballot for the election of 
Dec. 9. The resolutions assert that the 
board has ignored resolutions of 50 or 
60 locals, comprising 80 per cent of the 
membership of the district, demanding 
such a convention. Contests have been 
filed by three unsuccessful candidates 
in the recent biennial district election. 


KENTUCKY 


Fire from a defective flue on Dec. 
26, at Mayking, destroyed the club house 
of the Mayking Coal Co., causing a 
$5,000 loss, with no insurance. 


The Means Haskin Cola Corporation 
interests of Virginia, owning opera- 
tions at Apex, Vicco and other points in 
the Hazard field, is reported to have 
leased several hundred acres of coal 
land from the Montgomery Creek Coal 
Co., a holding corporation, and early 
developments are planned. 


NEW YORK 


Robert R. Schote, who had been with 
the Coaldale Mining Co., of New York, 
for over 23 years of continuous service, 
announces that he has resigned from 
that concern as secretary, treasurer 
and director. 


OHIO 


Coal men are watching tne bidding 
on the requirements of the Ohio State 
University late in January to get a line 
on contract prices on screenings dur- 
ing the spring months. The university 
officials will receive bids on 3,000 tons 
of nut, pea and slack to be delivered 
on the switch at the institution at the 
rate of two cars daily. The specifica- 
tions provide that it must be Ohio 
coal, as none of the state institutions 
in the Buckeye State are permitted to 
use coal from outside of the state. 


The Middle States Coal Co., of 
Columbus, has offered a reward of $500 
for the arrest and conviction of th: 
culprits who recently dynamited two 
of the company’s mines near Glouster, 
causing a loss of more than $75,000 
One mine was almost completely 
destroyed. 


At the annual election of officers of 


the Cincinnati Coal Exchange, Burke 
H. Keeney was elected president; Fred 
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Legg, vice president; John Glaser, sec- 
retary and William Heitzman, treas- 
arer. The annual meeting and banquet 
will be held about the middle of Jan- 
wary. 


The modern tipple, including shaker 
screens and loading boom, of the Dun- 
can Coal Co., of Nelsonville, were 
totally destroyed by fire recently. The 
mine has been operating on the co-oper- 
ative basis. No cause for the fire has 
been ascertained. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The new breaker of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. at Centralia, will begin 
operations in the near future. There 
have been 160 men employed in the in- 
stallation of the breaker machinery. 
The plant will have an output far 
greater than the old breaker and is 
expected to provide many more men 
with work. The Hazleton and Mahanoy 
division of the Lehigh Valley R.R. is 
already preparing to handle the in- 
creased tonnage. 


A fire at Saxton, Bedford County, de- 
stroyed a large barn and seven mules 
on Jan. 4. Three months previously 
another barn was destroyed and 19 
mules perished. They were the prop- 
erty of the Kenrock mines at Coalmont 
and the mines were forced to close 
down due to the lack of motive power 
in the workings. 


By a recent ruling of the Hazleton 
Council, the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. was 
ordered to pay taxes on its land hold- 
ings in the city on a lot basis instead 
of an acre basis, as heretofore. The 
ruling followed the alleged sale of some 
of the company’s property in the form 
of lots. The demand will be appealed 
in court. 


Reports from Snyder County are to 
the effect that a new vein of coal has 
been unearthed and is being probed 
for thickness. The vein is located near 
Penn’s Creek, at Centerville. Charles 
Overly is developing the site for a col- 
liery operation. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. opera- 
tions on the Hazleton and Mahanoy di- 
vision of the Lehigh Valley R.R. at Cen- 
tralia, which have been idle since last 
August, are expected to resume mining 
within a few days. The colliery at 
Centralia was forced to suspend pro- 
duction because of dilapidated breaker 
wo The breaker has been re- 
uilt. 


UTAH 


An effort is being made by the pres- 
ent members of the Utah Industrial 
Commission to take that body out of 
polities. A bill is expected to be intro- 
duced in the Legislature for this pur- 
pose when the lawmakers meet this 
month. 


The new balanced screen tipple built 
for the United States Fuel Co. at 
Hiawatha at a cost of nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars is now in operation. 
It is of concrete and steel. 


‘he United States Fuel Co. has de- 
tied to give a weekly radio message 
dealing with the coal industry. H. H. 
Calvin, former general sales manager 
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and now special representative of the 
company, reads the message which is 
prepared by Otto Herres, assistant to 
the vice-president and the general 
manager. 


In his inaugural address Utah’s new 
Governor, George H. Dern, a mining 
engineer, said in reference to the min- 
ing industry of the state, “as a coal pro- 
ducing state Utah’s growth has been 
remarkable. The production of coal is 
now ten times what it was thirty years 
ago, having jumped from 472,000 tons 
in 1895 to 4,750,000 tons in 1923.” 


Moroni Heiner, vice-president of the 
United States Fuel Co., has gone to 
southern California for a vacation. Mr. 
Heiner recently resigned as general 
manager of the company, a position 
which he held along with his vice- 
presidency. 


VIRGINIA 


Harry I. Teagle, manager for the 
Dexter-Carpenter Co. at Norfolk for 
several years and one of the best known 
men in the coal trade, has formed a 
partnership with J. Kent Martin in an 
advertising agency. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Tipple No. 1 of the Winding Gulf 
Collieries Co. at Winding Gulf, one of 
the largest tipples in the Winding Gulf 
district, was seriously damaged by fire 
of unknown origin recently. It is esti- 
mated that two weeks will be required 
to complete the repairs and have the 
tipple in operation. 


During the holiday suspension at the 
mines of the Yukon Pocahontas Coal 
Co. at Yukon, extensive repairs were 
made so that plans could be made for 
an uninterrupted run during the cur- 
rent year. Mines of the company had 
been running steadily for several 
months previous to the holidays and 
under the supervision of T. J. Dawson 
production had been practically dou- 
bled. 


Fire totally destroyed the wash 
house of the Whitaker-Glessner mine 

















Pulaski Iron Co.’s Coal Mine 
at Eckman, W. Va. 
This mine is 14 miles from Welch. The 


lant has two drift mines in the Poca- 
ontas No. 3 seam. It prepares run-of- 
mine, slack, nut, egg and lump. Coal is 
6 ft. thick. 
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at Manchester a few days ago. The 
fire in the building, an old wooden 
structure which has stood for 75 years 
or more, was beyond control when the 
firemen arrived. The loss will not 
amount to more than $500. About 80 
safety lamps were stored in the wash 
house but nearly all of them were 
salvaged. 


An extensive production program for 
1925 has been launched by the Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Co. through the Black 
Knights Club, an organization of em- 
ployees of the company. At the annual 
meeting of the board of governors it 
was announced that the company would 
make an effort to produce and sell 
1,000,000 tons of coal in 1925. At the 
same time it was announced that the 
No. 8 mine would be opened at once 
and would produce 1,600 tons of coal a 
day. It is proposed by the company 
to turn over the control of its affairs 
to the Black Knights Club. With a 
change in the number of the board of 
governors from eight to nine, S. B. 
Willett of Boston, Mass., director of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio coal agency, 
was added to the board. The next 
meeting of the Black Knights gov- 
ernors will be held in Raleigh county 
during the summer months. 


Production by the Gary mines of the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration increased late in December 
when operations were resumed at the 
company’s No. 5 mine, at Thorpe. All 
the plants of the company in the Gary 
section, with the single exception of the 
No. 12 mine, are now in operation. 
With the resumption of work at the 
No. 5 mine, two hundred men are added 
to the payroll and weekly production 
is increased to 90,000 tons a week, the 
highest point reached since the de- 
pression in the coal business began. 


‘Announcement has been made by the 
Patton Coal Co., of which Floyd J. 
Patton, of Fairmont, is president, that 
its Horner mine, located on the Balti- 
more & Ohio near Weston, would 
shortly resume operations. The com- 
pany works in the Redstone seam. At 
the outset it is proposed to mine about 
200 tons a day. This mine has been 
shut down for some time. 


WISCONSIN 


The Reeves dock at Superior was 
offered at public auction Jan. 5 under 
foreclosure procedings to satisfy bond- 
holders, but there were no bidders for 
the property and the sale has been 
postponed until April 6. There is some 
talk of Mr. Reeves, former head of the 
concern, endeavoring to get together 
capital sufficient to start up again. This 
was tried once before but did not ma- 
terialize. 





WYOMING 


The C. & N. W. R.R. on Jan. 1 ceased 
to use oil as fuel for the locomotives 
and returned to the use of coal, which 
has caused an increase in the mining 
activities in the vicinity of Hudson, 
where the mines are reported to have 
resumed six day per week operations. 
It is reported that cost of running an 
engine from Chadron, Neb., to Casper, 
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Wyo., is $45 less per run with coal 
than with oil. 


Over $400,000 more was spent for 
automobiles than for buildings by min- 
ers in the Rock Springs district in 1924, 
according to figures published in local 
newspapers, which place the total 
amount of building in the district at 
slightly over $500,000 and the amount 
spent for new and old motor cars at 
$1,000,000. 


The Union Pacific Coal Co. has 
created a new department for the 
standardization of all mining practices 
and equipment and for the standard- 
ization of all electrical equipment on 
top and underground. Frank V. Hicks, 
a graduate of the Michigan School of 
Mines, has been appointed head of the 
department and will be known as the 
“engineer of standards.” He was min- 
ing engineer of the Washington Union 
Coal Co. at Tono, Wash., for five years 
and has practiced his profession also in 
Arizona and Michigan, coming to this 
position from the Michigan peninsula. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive ex- 
amination for fuel engineer, associate 
fuel engineer and assistant fuel engi- 
neer, applications for which will close 
Feb. 3. The examinations are to fill 
vacancies in the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior at entrance 
salaries of $3,800, $3,000 and $2,400 a 
year, respectively. Advancement in 
pay may be made without change in 
assignment up to $5,000 a year for fuel 
engineer, up to $3,600 a year for as- 
sociate fuel engineer, and up to $3,000 
a year for assistant fuel engineer. Full 
information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
or the secretary of the Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners at the post 
office or custom house in any city. 


CANADA 


The recent cold spell which struck 
western Canada just before Christmas 
resulted in a deluge of orders for all 
the domestic mines. The steam coal 
mines are again working on railway 
contracts, so that the labor situation 
among. the Alberta miners is consider- 
ably better than last month. Produc- 
tion is now steady in all parts of the 
province, according to reports. 


In order that Peace River and the 
surrounding country might benefit from 
the production of the Gething’s coal 
mine at Hudson’s Hope, the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. is prepared to blast a navig- 
able passage in the Peace River 10 
miles long from the mine to Peace 
River landing, it was announced in 
Edmonton recently by William Booth, 
a Fort St. John prospector. This mine 
bears a 6 ft. seam of proven high grade 
coal, but owing to its location and diffi- 
culties of transport, has not been devel- 
oped to any extent. 


The steam coal mines at Mountain 
Park, Cadomin and Luscar resumed 
work last week after nearly nine 
months of idleness. Two hundred men 
were taken on at Mountain Park and 
two hundred at Luscar, while work is 
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promised for a great many more within 
a month or so. A new prospect at 
Mountain Park is being worked and is 
showing a high grade of coal. The 
new plant at Luscar, which included a 
new tipple, loader, extension of rail- 
way and siding, is practically completed 
and should be in use before the end of 
January, it is announced. 











Traffic 


Railroads Fail to Agree on 
New Tariff on Lignite 


The lignite output of North Dakota 
during 1924 approximated 1,500,000 
tons, or 100,000 tons above 1923, which 
stimulates the carrying railroads to 
further endeavors to raise the rates on 
this fuel. The lines would like to adopt 
Holmes & Hallowell rates such as are 
in effect from certain docks to the same 
territory-now reached by the lignite. 
An examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a report last 
summer proposed a rate 95 per cent 
of the Holmes & Hallowell scale and 
the commission recommended that car- 
riers and coal producers confer and try 
to agree on a new tariff. This has not 
been done, but new representations are 
being made to the North Dakota Rail- 
road Commission by the railroads— 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
the Soo Line. 








New Joint Rate on Coke 
Approved in New York 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved a new joint rate 
of the New York Central (East) rail- 
road on coke, coke breeze and coke dust, 
carloads, minimum weight in open 
cars 50,000 lb. (except that when car 
is loaded to full visible or cubical 
capacity actual weight will apply, but 
not less than 35,000 lb.) and when in 
box or stock cars 40,000 lb., from Buf- 
falo, East Buffalo and Harriet to Port 
Henry (on Delaware & Hudson) of 
$3.91 per net ton. No joint rates here- 
tofore have been in effect. Effective 
Dec. 31, 1924.—Sup. No. 3 to P. S. C. 
N. Y. C. No. C-149. 


Would Cancel Old Coke Rate 


The Coal and Coke Committee, Trunk 
Line Territory, announces a_ public 
hearing in Room 401, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City, 11 a.m., Thurs- 
day, Jan. 29, 1925, on a carrier’s pro- 
posal to cancel joint rates on coke (the 
direct product of coal) from ovens on 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry. to stations on the Lehigh & New 
England R.R., Swartswood Junction, 
N. J., to Pine Island, N. Y., inclusive, 
on account of their being obsolete. 





The Erie R.R. announces the appoint- 
ment of C. F. Keller as coal freight 
agent at New York. : 








New Companies 





The Coal State Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized at Charleston, W. Va., with a capital 
stock of $25,000. Charleston is to be the 
general office of the company, which was 
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organized by F. S. McComas, S. E. Palmer, 
J. G. Petit, Beverly Broun and others, 
The Dick Elkhorn Coal Co. has _ been 
launched by Captain R. R. Smith and as- 
sociates, of Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Smith 
is extensively interested in mining proper- 
ties in the Logan field. 
will probably operate in eastern Kentucky, 
though headquarters are at Huntington, 


W. Va. This company is capitalized at 
$250,000. Associated with Mr. Smith are 
W. P. Neekamp, D. C. Schonthal, H. A. 


Zeller and F. Adams, all of Huntington. 
The American Coal & Coke Corporation, 

New York City, has been chartered at Al- 

bany with $10,000 capital to mine coal, etc. 


A. L. Cobb, 2719 Sedgwick Ave., New 
York. J. C._DeFigerola, 646 68th St., 
Brooklyn, and R. H. Liddell, Atlantic, 


Mass., are the directors and subscribers. 

The Brush Run Coal Co., capitalized at 
$50,000, has just been granted a charter 
to operate in northern West Virginia. 
Grafton is given as the headquarters of 
the company. Largely interested in the 
new company are F. P. Rease, of Beling- 
ton; Earl B. Jennings, John L. Hechmer, 
William Morgan, Jr., and O. E. Wyckoff, 
of Grafton. 

The Shaefer-Jellico Coal Co. has been in- 


corporated in Tinsley, Ky., by G. S. 
McGaffee, Charles H. Hoskins and M, 
Goodin. 


The Storm King Fuel Co. has been in- 
corporated in Hazard, Ky., with a capital 
stock of $25,000, by Wm. F. Mandt, Louis 
E. Harive and W. W. Reeves. 

The Richardson Coal Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been chartered with a capital of 
$10,000 to mine and wholesale coal and 
kindred products. Incorporators are W. J. 
Richardson, J. W. Matthews, Anthony P., 
Conlon, Urban J. Bruns and F. C. Busching. 








Obituary 





John E. Anderson, former superintendent 
of the Cranberry mine, at Hazleton, Pa., 
and later employed as an engineer for the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., died recently of in- 
juries received when caught under a fall 
in a working at Miners Mills, Pa. He 
was a graduate of the engineering depart- 
ment at Lafayette College. Burial was at 
Bloomsbury, N. J. 


Henry Walker, prominent coal operator 
and banker of Dillonvale, Ohio, died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Allison J. Dick, 
at Wheeling, W. Va., during a holiday visit. 
Mr. Walker was born in England, Sept. 9, 
1867, and was brought to this country at 
the age of 2. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, in addition to his father 
and two sisters. 








Coming Meetings 





American Engineering Council. Annual 
meeting Jan. 16-17, 1925, Washington, D. C. 


American Engineering Council, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 
Northeast Kentucky Coal Association. 


Annual meeting Jan. 22, 1925, Ventura Ho- 
tel, Ashland, Ky. Secretary, C. J. Neekamp, 
ay Ashland National Bank Bldg., Ashland, 

y. 

American Management Association. An- 
nual convention, Jan. 28-30, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. Managing director, W. J. 
Donald, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
Twenty-first annual convention, Feb. 3-5, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. P. R. Hicks, 
secretary, Service Bureau, 1146 Otis 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Midwinter convention, Feb. 9-13, 
1925, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 

Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting, Feb. 10, 
Fairmont, W. Va. Executive vice-president, 
George S. Brackett, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, 


Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo., Feb. 16, 
and 18. Principal program subjects are 
rock dusting, underground loading and 


Benedict Shubart, secre- 


safety measures. 
Denver, 


tary-treasurer, 520 Boston Bldg., 
Colo. 

American Institute of Mining and Metzl- 
lurgical Engineers. Annual meeting, Fe. 
16-19, 1925, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 

New England Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Annual meeting, March 25-26, Springfield 
Auditorium, Springfield, Mass. ecretary 
Cc. R. Elder, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The new company , 












































